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Has Harding administration carried out Its economy pledge? 
At the rete Oh of the year the government faced a 
deficit of $92,000,000. It has since warded off this pros- 
pect and has saved $200,000,000. President Harding 
hopes to keep expenditures for fiscal year 1924 within 
$3,000,000,000. Page 4. 

Why was Stambuliski, Bulgaria’s assassinated premier, 

known as “The Peasant Who Bearded a King”? 


When was the declaration of independence signed?....... 22 


You will probably unhesitatingly say July 4, 1776, but 
even this generally accepted date is disputed. Read the 
facts presented and draw your own conclusions, 
is the bicycle coming back into favor? 

In some séctions of the country this mode of travel has 
been revived. Many people cannot afford a “*flivver”’ 
and a bike is the next best thing. As a sport, bicycling 
is healthful, and as a means of transportation it is eco- 
nomical. The evolution of the bicycle paved the way for 
the modern auto. Read this interesting story on page 3. 


Are children born of Japanese and Chinese parents In this 
country citizens? 
Yes; the United States recognizes them as natural-born 
citizens, even though their parents are denied citizenship. 
In fact, anyone born in this country, irrespective of the 
nationality of his parents, automatically becomes a full- 
fledged citizen under our laws. Of course, laws of vari- 
ous countries are at variance on the subject of citizen- 
ship. Italy, for instance, insists that children of her 
citizens are Italian subjects no matter where born. 
Therefore, she reserves the right to hold for military 
service American-born children of her citizens should 
they return to her jurisdiction. Argentina has a law 
similar to ours in respect to persons born in her territory, 
recognizing them as natural-born Argentine citizens even 
though we may insist that children of American parents, 

no matter where born, are Americans. 


“The Cave Men,” short story by Ellis Parker Butler...... 


Don’t worry! 
The advice of Aunt Betty on page 28 is applicable to men 
as well as to women. Real and fancied worries cause 
more harm than anything else we know of. Forget your 
troubles as best you can, or at least don’t constantly 
brood over them. 


if the constitution says that no state can enter into a treaty 
with a foreign power, how was Texas able to make separate 
treaties with England, France and Holland?......... eaigid 
She did it as a separate and independent nation and not 

as part°’of the United States. 


Do you think the R. F. D. boxes are unsightly? 

The postoffice department does. That is why it fs trying 
to develop a community letter-box of attractive design. 
Page 24. 

BS the Sathiara Genert all GANA T. once cc cc weweccccecvedere 
If you think so just read this article to see how mistaken 
you are. There is a popular but erroneous idea that the 
Sahara desert is entirely a barren waste. 

What do you know about Plymouth rock? 

Try to answer these questions: Does it now occupy its 
original site? Is it near the water? Has it ever been 
moved? Who was the first Pilgrim to set foot on it? 
In how many pieces is the rock? Now turn to page 26 
and check up your answers. 

How Idéngq does a dollar bill stay In circulation?... 
A little leSs Ahan two years, on an average. 

Remove six matches from 15 matches to leave 10. 
See answer to this puzzle on page 27 

What has been done with the many breweries that flour- 


eR a a LE ee eT Se ee eee errr z 
Most of them are being devoted to other purposes. . The 
‘new lines’ run from manufacture of soft drinks to. 
growing mushrooms. 

How can canvas be protected from sunlight?........... 


Ordinary waterproofing treatments will not do the trick 
unless earth pigments are mixed with it. 
Are you interested in long words? 
On page 27 you will find a few “‘simple’” Welsh names. 
What is the meaning of the word “Benedict” in speaking of a 
gy SE Se ae rr ea Pa aE eh pe we 


What are wings of moths and butterffles coated with?..... 
The powdery substance is really made up of tiny scales 
which are laid on the wings the same way as slate on a 
roof. 

You can get any of the free government bulletins listed on 

page 24 by writing direct to the department of agriculture. 

Do you know how to tell whether an egg is fresh or not?... 

No; you don't have to break it open to determine. Read 

the simple method on page 24, 
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and utilize the rich material contained in the Pathfinder. 

wet re eke pin Han form is used because it is the best test of one’s Seility to assimilate details. Most people skim over printed 

that a more judicious reading should yield» This quiz is ed study 

and serves as a lesson guide, reference work and index to salient points in each issue. 


14 


22 


24 


Information referred to will be found on pages near grow by 
r 


helpful to speak debaters, educators, clubs etc., 
ry it on your iviendsi see how “well read” they are. 


What are the duties of the prefect of police of Paris?..... 26 
You must have heard of this official; he ghee in many 
stories—detective tales, mostly. He is both police chief 
and ‘fire chief of the French capital. 


What Is the origin of the word “museum”?........... raat 22 


Do you preserve the Pathfinder for future reference ?* 

You should; you never know when its information will 
come in handy. Even if you don’t save back numbers, 
it will pay you to file away that part of our material 
which particularly interests you. Aunt Betty tells you 
how. Page 28. 


What period in the world’s history is known as the “dark 
GT Son inte PEC S hae anc oe 8 eat een OO A tn bee 23 
it was during the time that learning was at its lowest ebb 

and barbarians threatened civilization. 


Why did spectators at Roman gladiatorial combats hold their 

thumbs up or down to signify whether the vanquished 

should live or be put to death?.......... ia Se re 22 
The thumb symbolized the short Roman sword. Hence, 
the thumb turnéd down indicated the stabbing position. 


What is the value of a sun bath?...... cece cece eee ees BB 


What is wrong with the picture on page 7? 
Before reading the text at the bottom of the illustration, 
try to discover the artist’s error for yourself. 


How many German “Big Bertha” cannons were there?.... 10 
The Krupp people admit that the giant gun which during 
the World war bombarded Paris from a point 75 miles 
away*was only one of seven. However, it assures the 
world that all have since been destroyed. 


Why are insects our worst enemies?........ igh 6 eo ates oo - 19 


Public lands opened for homestead entry to ex-service men.. 7 
If you are interested, write direct to “General Land Office, 
Washngton, D. C.” 

What is the cause of the radio “‘dead spots” in many parts of 

CR I Co 0 a6 6 Kins socks 0 4k cae tr a eS ae 10 
Science is trying to find out what it is that hinders the 
direct exchange of wireless messages at certain points. 
Here are some theories. 

Study the picture on our front cover. 

hough not a famous painting, it is nevertheless an 
excellent example of the painter’s art. It hangs in the 
famous Louvre gallery, Paris, and is the work of Russel, 
of the English school. The title is, ‘The Girl with the 
Cherries.” 

How fast can a fly multiply?....... Pip.s Slates Make bc oeshate 10 
It is estimated that there can be over 8,200,000,000 
descendants from a single fly in one season. Therefore 
it is your duty to “swat” or otherwise kill these pests. 

What is the origin of the term “wildcat” used in referring to 

WOPCRIOOD COCTIIIOE So 865-6 ois Baw hee sc Cues sBicéveices 11 


Smoke from Canadian forest fires causes a weird darkening 


of the sky in Mew England.............. + Wawa the’ 10 
There have been numerous ‘“‘dark days,”’ so called, nota- 
bly one in 1780 and another in 1881. 
ew a ee rere eer ore rey Pe a 30 


It is merely a unit of heat measurement, one calory being 
the amount of heat required to raise one kilogram of 
water one deg. C. 


Manitoba, Canada, goes “wet”... 


What is a German mark worth? 
At this writing an American dollar ¢an buy 160,500 
marks. Before the war a mark was worth about 23 cents. 
What church did George Washington attend?............ 31 
He helped design an Episcopal church at Pohick, Va. 
(which recently celebrated its 150th birthday), and also 
attended one at Alexandria. 


How does diet affect health?................ cance eae, OO 


What is the difference between a helicopter and an airplane? 10 
The former is built to rise vertically from the ground; an 
-airplane has to take off with a running start. A helicopter 
is man’s imitation of a non-soaring bird, whereas an air- 
plane is patterned after a bird that soars. 


Should 18-year-old girls be permitted to marry without their 


PI I FS oF bien OS AA as bok 0 We sb eek Klee esis 29 
Gov. Richardson thinks.so. He is opposed to raising the 
legal age of women in his state from 18 to 24 years. 

RE er eres Pere were ere ee ea 9 


Six- huge craters belching forth ashes and lava for a 
time threaten neighboring towns and cities. 





I am a farmer and a busy man. I got acquainted with t'\° 
Pathfinder years ago, through a trial subscription. Ever sinc‘ 
then it has been an indispensable visitor to our home, and it W: 
be so as long as I can see to read and can pay for it—J. R. Bur- 
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Evolution of Bicycle Has Made Revolution in Travel 


wonders of all sorts that they take 

everything as a matter of course. 
The x-rays allow us to see through a 
stone wall; we can telegraph or tele- 
phone to almost any distance, either 
with or without wires; we can catch 
radium in the very act of creating an- 
other chemical) element, and incident- 


P *wond today are so familiar with 
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could hear of it, but now nothing can 
happen anywhere on the globe without 
its being known within a few hours 
everywhere. The railroad, the steam- 
ship and the telegraph were the first 
inventions which materially lengthened 
man’s radius of action, and they were 
developed.only within the last century. 
The telephone, which was introduced 
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only twoscore years ago, was very po- 
tent in speeding up modern life. But 
it was the automobile that finally liber- 
ated mankind from the fetters which 
bound them to a small locality. And it 
was the bicycle which paved the way 
for the auto. It was the pneumatic 
tire that made the auto possible; high 
speeds would never have been possible 
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The world certainly does move. This shows a bicycle club of 1886, made up of leading citizens of an Ohio town, including a preacher, two 
college professors and a business man. The models of the bicycles, the costumes and the whiskerial decorations are all characteristic of the period. 


ally giving off light without any ex- 
penditure of energy; we can measure 
the size of a star which is so incon- 
ceivably distant that the light which we 
now see from it left that star hundreds 
of years ago—going all the while at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second; we can 
travel on land, on the water, under 
the water, and in the air—and we can 
even cure a cold in some cases. The 
seven wonders of the world have been 
multiplied to the seventh power of 
seven, and nothing can now surprise 
us. And yet we do not have to go back 
farther than the memory of the mid- 
dle-aged person carries us, in order to 
come to a period when things were in 
a comparatively crude state. Human 
life is measured largely by your radius 
of action, just as the power of a war- 
Ship is. As long as there was no 
means of transportation or communica- 
tion in the world which was faster 
than horse travel, it was impossible to 
cover much ground or to accomplish 
much, A man’s total usefulness was 
circumscribed by his physical limita- 
tions. A day’s journey was not a long 
distanee and the greatest events might 
occur in other countries before people 
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These sketches were made from life at the 
time, showing some of the freakish forms that 
the “wheel” has taken during its evolution. 


with the old-fashioned rigid tire. If 
an inventor had appeared on the scene 
a generation ago and said that he could 
make a tire out of canvas and rubber 
which could be blown up to steam- 
boiler pressure so that heavy vehicles 
could literally ride on air, he would 
have been turned over to an insane 
asylum. No-one would have even tried 
such a ridiculous idea if it had not 
already been tried and tested out on 
the bicycle. Even on the bicycle it 
looked absurd when in 1891 an Irish- 
man named J. B. Dunlop glued together 
the first rude pneumatic tire and an- 
nounced it to the world. When these 
first pneumatic tires were marketed 
they cost $25 extra on a bicycle, where- 
as now that much money will go far 
toward paying for a whole bicycle. The 
Dunlop tires had to be cemented with 
canvas flaps to the rim of the wheel, 
and when there was a puncture the tire 
had to be ripped off, mended and then 
cemented in place again. The inner 
tube and clincher styles were a later 
development which did away with most 
of this bother. Inventors in many 
countries had long been experimenting 
with light-wheeled vehicles of all sorts 










































in the effort to find something which 
would enable people to get over the 
ground faster than they could go afoot 
or on horseback. As early as 1649 a 
four-wheeled gig for this purpose made 
its appearance in Europe. In 1784 
Ignaz Trexler, of Graz, Austria, made a 
two-wheeled affair which was worked 
with the feet and which could keep up 
with a horse for a limited distance. 
Karl von Drais, a German forester, 
produced another two-wheeled ma- 
chine, which was propelled by thrust- 
ing the feet on the ground; this ma- 
chine, which was called the Draisine, 
was patented in France in 1816. 


It was soon introduced in England and 
the United States under the name of 
the “hobby-horse,” but the riders of it 
made such a laughable appearance that 
it was ridiculed out of existence. About 
1840 a Scotchman named McMillan 
made machines for both men and wom- 
en, and it is claimed that he was the 
first to apply cranks to them. 

In 1855 Michaux, a Parisian car- 
riage-builder, produced a machine 
which began to suggest the modern bi- 
cycle. In 1865 Lallement, another 
Frenchman, improved on this arrange- 
ment. His machine was known as the 
“velocipede”—a name however which 
was applied and is still applied to vari- 
ous small two or three-wheeled ve- 
hicles. 

Velocipedes were in such demand 
during the Civil war period that 
there was a regular craze. About 1870 
Starley, an Englishman, thought of the 
idea of making the “suspension” wheel, 
with steel rim and wire spokes, to take 
the place of the clumsy wooden wheel, 
and this was the biggest step thus far 
made. The front wheel was next made 
much larger than the rear one, and 
this allowed greater speed to be made. 


The front wheel had to be made 
of a size to accommodate the length of 
leg of the rider. A boy would take a 
48 or 50-inch wheel, say, while a man 
would need a 54, 56 or even 60. This 
was the machine which made such a 
furore and which came to be the 
standard bicycle—called the “upright,” 
“ordinary” etc. 


The rider sat perched high in the 
air over the big wheel and there was 
nothing to prevent him from taking a 
“header” over the handle-bars and 
breaking his neck. This very risk how- 
ever lent a “sporty” quality to these 
high bicycles and it is a fact that rid- 
ing such a machine was very exhilarat- 
ing and exciting compared to the pres- 
ent-day tame “safety” affair. 


With the steel wheel came the rubber 
tire, and this also was a great improve- 
ment. These first rubber tires however 
were only about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter and they did not make 
a very good shock-absorber, especially 
when we think of the rough and stony 
roads which were then universal in 
this country. No wonder the first bi- 
cycles were called “boneshakers.” 

About 1882 a lot of bicyclists who 


pop se = 


had received bad “headers” on the 
high wheel began to conjure up schemes 
for making the bicycle safer. During 
that period many grotesque forms of 
bicycles were tried. One of the Path- 
finder editors in 1882 rode one of these 
pioneer “safeties.” It was nicknamed 
a “grasshopper,” on account of the 
strange antics it went through? It was 
an English machine, made by the Sing- 
er Co., and while it had a high wheel, 
it was connected up with a system of 
crooked levers and cranks in such a 
‘way that it was comparatively safe 
against headers. 

That machine weighed 80 pounds, or 
three times the weight of the present- 
day “byke,” and the rider made long 
tours with it, over the poorest kind of 
country roads. The wonder is that 
anyone could ever have ridden: such a 
heavy and awkward contraption a sin- 
gle mile. 

At first all the bicycles in this coun- 
try were imported from England. The 
prices were high—$125 to $150. The 
Columbia Co., of Hartford, Conn., for 
many years made bicycles and market- 
ed a large number. Gradually many 
other companies started up. The “Vic- 
tor” machine was a freak affair which 
had many devotees; it had large hol- 
low tires, and a peculiar spring fork 
in front. The “G. and J.” was another 
Chicago product, which was also a 
freak but which likewise had many 
champions. 

The most fearful and wonderful bi- 
cycle of them all however was the 
“Star.” This had the little wheel in 
front, and the rider sat over the big 
back wheel and worked it with a pair 
of ratchet levers. This machine was 
so safe that one bicyclist rode on it 
down the steps of the capitol at Wash- 
ington, as a demonstration, There were 
many other kinds of bicycles not so 
well known—such as the “Facile,” 
which was operated by cranks and lev- 
ers. 

But gradually the high wheels, levers 
links etc. were sent to the scrap-heap, 
and the bicycle of today emerged. This 
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Supposed tomb of Christ. This rock-hewn 


sepuicher was recently discovered on the 
slopes of Calvary and is said to correspond 
closely with the description in the Bible.. To 
the left is thought to be the trough for the 
rolling stone. 
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‘type became standard when the two 
small wheels of the same size—the back 
one propelled by means of cranks, 
sprocket and . chain—were adopted. 
Thus the bicycle is now in the sam¢ 
state as the violin during the time of 
Stradivarius; in other words it has 
practically reached perfection and it 
is no longer an experiment in any way. 


The bicyclist with a good machine 
under him is now monarch of all he- 
surveys. His radius of action is at 
once multiplied by five or more as soon 
as he jumps into the saddle. He can 
ride back and forth from his daily 
work, and it is only recreation for 
him; and on a holiday he can cover a 
hundred miles if he wants to. He has 
no gasoline bills to pay and his upkeep 
charges are the very minimum. He 
needs no costly garage to house his 
steed. His pace is leisurely and it is 
not accompanied by any chugging and 
cracking of a motor or by any foul- 
smelling exhaust. 


And, as thousands of devoted wheel- 
men can testify, if you are a good bi- 
cyclist, it is “good-by sick-list.” Bi- 
cycling is not such a violent exertion 
that it is injurious; on the contrary it 
is highly invigorating. The high cost of 
flivvering has sent many people back to 
this wholesome sport. 





Government Saves Money 


There is one thing, at least, to which 
the administration points with pride— 
a $200,000,000 surplus where a $92,000,- 
000 deficit was foreseen as late as last 
January. Economy was the promise, 
and this pledge has been carried out. 


The showing was made at the annual 
meeting of the business heads of the 
government—meetings inaugurated by 
President Harding—for a sort of stock- 
taking in connection with the closing 
of the fiscal year on June 30. The 
president and the director of the budget, 
Gen. Lord, spoke, and their speeches 
were in the nature of a jubilation over 
the results of their continued pressure 
for economy. Both speakers, however, 
urged further cutting and saving, The 
appropriations for the coming year, the 
president pointed out, are $3,706,000,- 
000, whereas the latest estimates for re- 
ceipts for 1924 amount to $30,000,000 
less than that figure. But instead of this 
threatened deficit, the president said, 
“we must close the coming year with a 
substantial balance to our credit.” His 
earnest desire, he added, is that expen- 
ditures for 1924, excluding $500,000,000 
for debt reduction, be kept within 33,- 
000,000,000. 

In fact, at the beginning of the cur- 
rent fiscal year a deficit of about one 
billion was estimated. This was wiped 
out largely through greatly increased 
revenues—more than half a billion—and 
economy. Customs revenues were estl- 
mated to yield $350,000,000, but in fact 
yielded $550,000,000 due to the increas- 
ing volume of imports. The new tariff 
law with its higher duties was not 10 
effect until several months after the 
fiscal year began, and so it is expected 
the next year will show even better re- 
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turns from this source, Ipternal tax 
receipts also greatly surpassed the 
estimates. 

While praising the government offi- 
cials for the economies effected the 
president als@ took occasion to repri- 
mand some of them for appearing be- 
fore congressional committees and urg- 
ing their original estimates instead of 
the smaller official estimate prepared 
by the budget director and submitted 
by the president. “Administration offi- 
cials who are operating under the ex- 
ecutive,” he said, “are expected to sub- 
scribe cordially and loyally to the bud- 
get estimate.” The president told his 
ollicials that he expected all of them to 
effect some saving out of. their appro- 
priations for the coming year—a most 
unusual thing in government business. 


War Prisoners Freed 


On the eve of his departure for Alaska 
President Harding yielded to long con- 
tinued pressure and granted commuta- 
tion of sentences to 27 war prisoners 
convicted of violating the espionage, 
draft and other war measures. Appeals 
for clemency in these cases had been 
pressed ever since the beginning of the 
administration by various organizations 
and by persons of prominence. There 
was even picketing of the White House 
by wives and children of the prisoners. 

Members of the I. W. W. convicted at 
Chicago were the principal beneficia- 
ries of the executive pardon. These,- 22 
in number, were sentenced for insub- 
ordination, disloyalty and refusal of 
duty in the war. Their sentences were 
commuted to expire at once on condi- 
tion that they remain law-abiding ‘and 
loyal to the U. S. government. Their 
release is revocable if they become con- 
nected in future with lawlessness in 
any form. Three out of four cases aris- 
ing at Wichita, Kans., were commuted, 
but a fourth, that of F. J. Gallagher, 
was denied because he incited strikes in 
oil fields during the war, and planned 
control of production of oil at a time 
when the government would be most 
hurt by such activity. 

The president refused almost as many 
pleas as he granted. Of 22 men con- 
victed at Sacramento the president ex- 
tended clemency to two, an Englishman 
and an Italian, on condition of their 
immedtate deportation. Applications 
for the other 20 men were denied on 
the ground that their convictions re- 
sulted from “vicious acts and not from 
mere expressions of opinions.” These 
men are under 10-year sentences. 

In addition to the war cases clemency 
was extended to many others serving 
terms for offenses ranging from bigamy 
to bootlegging. “Of a total of 158 cases 
considered by the department of justice 
and the president 84 were denied. 

I. W. W. members were not satisfied 
with the action of the president. A 
protest was filed at the White House 
{ 
I 
( 


bjecting to what was termed an “im- 
ession that thes® men are lawbreak- 

s, which they: steadfastly denied.” 
They further objected to the terms of 
the commutation since the released 
prisoners would be denied the right of 
jury trial “and would be liable to re- 
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turn to prison because some govern- 
ment official thought they had broken 
the law.” They asked unconditional 
amnesty for all Chicago, Wichita and 
Sacramento prisoners as well as for a 
few others convicted of violating the 
espionage act. 

The American Defense Society, 
through its director at Washington, is- 
sued a statement that the communists 
of the country “flushed with a sense of 
victory” over the release of the “polit- 
ical prisoners” were preparing drives 
for the release of the remaining pris- 
oners. The society quoted orders from 
Moscow to the communists to secure re- 
lease of all prisoners “for the purpose 
of weakening the government.” 


Victory Shaft to Honor Veterans 


Just south of the state, war and navy 
building in Washington is being erected 
a handsome memorial to the army’s 
gallant first division. The entire cost 
is being defrayed by the First Division 
Association of which Maj.-Gen. Sum- 
merall is president. A fund of $150,000 
has been raised by the veterans and 





First Division Memorial 


their friends for this purpose. The 
monument, designed by Cass Gilbert, 
will consist of a shaft surmounted by 
a heroic bronze figure of Victory sculp- 
tured by Daniel Chester French. 

The height from the ground to the 
top of the flag in the hands of the statue 
will be 78 feet. The material used will 
be of light-colored granite. In general, 
the form of this monument is similar to 
the memorial column at West Point mil- 
itary academy. The names of the divi- 
sion’s 4500 dead will appear on a bronze 
tablet at the base. A cornerstone will 
contain the division’s records. 

The first division was a _ regular 
army unit. It was the first American 
force of any consequence to arrive 
in France, landing there in June 1917. 
It took over a sector north of Toul 
the following January. In April 1918 
it relieved two French divisions on 
the front near Montdidier and in May 
captured important observation stations 
on the heights of Cantigny. This was 
but the beginning of a brilliant record. 

“The first and second American divi- 
sions,” Gen. Pershing writes, “with the 
first French Moroccan division between 
them, were employed as the spearhead 
of the main attack, driving directly east- 
ward through the most sensitive por- 
tion of the German lines to the heights 
south of Soissons. The advance began 






on July 18. The first division, through- 
out four days of constant fighting, ad- 
vanced 11 kilometers, capturing Berzy- 
le-Sec and the heights above Soissons 
and taking some 3500 prisoners and 68 
field-guns from the seven German divi- 
sions employed against it.” 


Seize Liquor on Foreign Ships 

War has started; the royal seals of 
the British government were broken at 
New York and the liquor thus protected 
for the return trip of British ships was 
taken off by U. S. officers. The seized 
beverages were placed in U. S. ware- 
houses pending settlement of the deli- 
cate questions involved. Ships of other 
nations soon after received the same 
treatment. ' 

This action was taken in accordance 
with the recent'decision of the supreme 
court on the Volstead law. It was held 
that all vessels, foreign or domestic, 
bringing liquor within the three-mile 
limit violated the law. But it was ad- 
mitted that American vessels were free 
to carry liquor when beyond the three- 
mile limit. . 

The treasury department, charged 
with carrying out the prohibition act, 
drew up rules for its enforcement as 
thus construed. It was announced that 
all liquor brought within the three-mile 
limit would be seized, withthe exception 
of a limited supply for medicinal pur- 
poses and for the foreign embassies. 


Protests were received from practi- 
cally every nation sending vessels to 
the United States. The fact was pointed 
out that shipping companies of some 
nations are required to furnish a daily 
allowance of wine or other alcoholic 
beverage to their crews. Strikes of 
sailors were threatened in France, and 
it was announced that some Spanish 
lines would cease to call at ports of the 
United States. 

There was silly talk of making Ber- 
muda a liquor “parking station” for 
out-bound vessels; of calling ata Cana- 
dian port after leaving New York, and 
of maintaining a fleet of rum ships just 
beyond the three-mile limit for re- 
stocking returning vessels. Several ves- 
sels coming in after the dead-line date 
gave final drinking parties just before 
crossing the three-mile line and then 
threw the remainder of the stock into 
the sea. 

British lines declared they would 
defy the rules and bring liquor into the 
New York port, but under seal and not 
to be touched until after the vessels 
had passed out of U. S. jurisdiction on 
the return voyage. The treasury depart- 
ment at once gave notice that the liquor 
would be seized. 

The Baltic and the Berengaria of the 
White Star line were the first to arrive 
with sealed liquors. After a wait of 
two days the seals were broken and the 
liquor taken off under direction of the 
chief of the public health service, who 
was careful to leave a supply for medic- 
inal purposes. No opposition was of- 
fered, though the captains of both ves- 
sels filed protests. 

The Paris, of the French line, was 
next visited and 13 kegs of beer were 
emptied into the sea and several thou- 




























































sand bottles of wine were carted off. 
Other vessels with liquor under seal 
continued to arrive. 

A German steamer, however, came in 
dry. The Germans feared the possibil- 
ity of a fine, and any sort of a fine to be 
paid at the rate of 180,000 marks to the 
dollar was too much to be risked. At 
Mobile the crew on a Norwegian ship 
played a joke on the authorities by 
sealing up a lot of bottles filled with tea. 


Everybody wonders what will be the 
outcome of this drastic application of 
the prohibition law to foreigners. In 
England, newspapers have been unspar- 
ing in their criticism and voices have 
been lifted in parliament in angry de- 
nunciation. Premier Baldwin, however, 
speaking in the» commons, said that 
Great Britain had no ground for pro- 
test and that the United States was well 
within its rights. 

He added that it was a practice of the 
British customs authorities to fix their 
seals on dutiable stores. Foreign cus- 
toms seals, he said, were habitually 
broken in British territorial waters 
when the necessity arose. The British 
government, however, rejected the pro- 
posal of Secretary Hughes that the right 
of search be extended to 12 miles from 
shore. Viscount Astor in a London 
speech declared that British liquor in- 
terests were busy stirring up ill feeling 
toward the United States. 


Some legal authorities claim that the 
government has failed to carry out the 
plain provisions of the Volstead act by 
not seizing the vessels that have brought 
liquor into U. S. ports. Officers of for- 
eign vessels also made the point that if 
any liquor was subject to seizure all 
should have been taken. It was said 
that enough was left “for medicinal 
purposes” to meet the needs of a pas- 
senger list of 25,000. 


The Japanese law forbids the impor- 
tation of tobacco and explosives, and 
it is declared that Japan may retaliate 
by forcing American vessels entering 
her ports to throw overboard all such 
articles. The Canadian government re- 
fused our government aid in putting an 
end to the exportation of liquor from 
that country to the United States. The 
Danish government, in a protest, con- 
tended that the American liquor law, as 
it relates to foreign shipping, is con- 
trary to international regulations. 


Ford Pushed for President 


In spite of announcing that he has no 
time to be president and that he does 
not want the job Henry Ford appears 
to be still very much in the race. Just 
after he declared he was not interested 
his secretary stated that he was ready 
to receive offers but that none had 
come from any organization of import- 
ance, though 200 letters a day were re- 
ceived from individuals indorsing Ford. 
In the straw vote conducted by Collier’s 
Weekly Ford now leads the field by 
about 24,000 votes. 


A campaign for Ford has been 


launched at Chicago bya“Ford for Pres- 
ident” club which announced that Ford 
would be in the 1924 race regardless of 
the action. of the Republican or Demo- 


cratic conventions. Latest indications 
are that Ford will be put forth as an 
independent candidate. Senator Borah, 
announcing that he would not lead a 
third party, said that if any such move- 
ment was made Ford was the most like- 
ly man to head it, as he has the money 
and time to develop the organization. 
“Ford has a power of popular support 
among all classes of people,” he said, 
“especially the laboring classes and 
agriculturists.” 

W. R. Hearst, newspaper publisher, 
declared that if the election were held 
now Ford would be president, and add- 
ed: “I am with him because of this. He 








Miss Democracy finds it’s getting to be un- 


safe for a girl to appear in the streets un- 
chaperoned.—Chicago Tribune, Copyright. 


should have all the people’s support.” 
But he said the only way Ford could 
enter the race would be to run as an 
independent candidate, since both the 
old parties are controlled by “reaction- 
aries.” Later Hearst crawfished on his 
Ford indorsement and said he was in 
favor of Reed of Missouri for president. 


A conference was held with Mr. Ford 
in Massachusetts by Gov. Parker of La. 
and other Democrats, but all refused 
to divulge what had been discussed. 
Senator Ashurst of Ariz. stated that he 
had visited 19 states throughout the 
West and that he found Democrats talk- 
ing more about Ford as candidate than 
any other man. Democratic leaders in 
general, however, have appeared op- 
posed to Mr. Ford, declaring they do not 
know what his politics is. 


The Chicago Tribune commenting on 
the straw vote said that Ford was car- 
_rying every Democratic state except 
North Carolina, which seems to want 
McAdoo. In sareastic vein it proposed 
Voliva of Zion City fame as vice-presi- 
dent, Upton Sinclair as secretary of 
state, Senator Brookhart as secretary of 
the treasury and Bryan as secretary of 
the navy. Then, it suggested: “The 
American navy will be of ships carry- 
ing one big gun in time of war and car- 
goes of Fords in ‘time of peace. The 
army will be used in suppressing the 
liquor traffic and the teaching of evolu- 
tion in Europe.” It may be remembered 
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that Ford once sued the Tribune for 
libel and nominally won the suit, with 
six cents damages. 

One writer supporting Ford suggests 
that it is time to turn for our president 
from lawyers, soldiers and college pro- 
fessors to an engineer, “Not since 
Washington,” he said, “has America had 
an engineering mind for president. En- 
gineers in the meantime have revolu- 
tionized our civilization,” 


Financial Houses Collapse 


Wall street was thrown into a ‘seeth- 
ing ferment by the failure of several 
large brokerage concerns, and by ru- 
mors that others were facing the wall. 
Business was disrupted and stock prices 
went down. Investigation disclosed 
that bucketing was a wide-spread prac- 
tice and that brokers instead of execut- 
ing orders pitted their wits against their 
customers’ money. 

E. M. Fuller & Co. went under for 
$5,000,000. In court the members ad- 
mitted bucketing, and evidence indi- 
cated existence of a “bucketshop ring.” 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, a legitimate 
house boasting a 70-year record in the 
street, 28 of them as members of the 
stock exchange, failed owing $11,000, 
000. This firm had strong German 


_ connections and was hurt by the fall 


of the German mark and by oil promo- 
tion schemes, 

Next came the crash of Zimmerman 
&.Forshay, one of the oldest and best 
known members of the stock exchange, 
Members declared the failure was due 
to a run on the house started by un- 
founded rumors, and that the “frozen” 
condition of their assets kept them 
from meeting demands. This was the 
largest money changing house on Wall 
street and was regarded as authority 
on foreign moneys. A number of small- 
er firms also failed, as well as connect- 
ed houses in other cities. 

Big bankers formed a pool to aid 
other houses threatened with runs, and 
confidence was restored. Both the curb 
market and stock exchange expelled 
some member firms found to have vio- 
lated rules. President Silkworth of the 
Consolidated Stock Exchange resigned 
under fire. He was accused of giving 
out reassuring reports as to firms he 
knew to be shaky. A’few bucketers 
who admitted their guilt were tried and 
sent to prison for short terms. 

The exchanges passed resolutions re- 
quiring their members to submit to ex- 
amination and the district attorney be- 
gan an investigation of brokers in gen- 
eral. President Cromwell of the stock 
exchange said the net total loss to the 
public would not amount to more than 
$5,000,000. He said the exchange had 
stood for many years “as a fighting 
machine against loss to the public.” The 
failures and exposures are expected [0 
cause closer supervision by exchanges 
over member brokers and to decrease 
if not stop illegitimate business on their 
part. 





Ching Wong Song and Ching Fong Fuey 
Started in to eat chop suey. 
They ate and ate until they died, 
Did they commit “chop sueycide”? 
os ‘* Tennessee Mugwump. 
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€__GOVERNMENT NOTES 





Countries Make Payments. Great 
Britain and Finland, the largest and 
the smallest of America’s debtors, made 
their first payments under the recently 
negotiated funding settlements, even 
though the plans have not been formal- 
ly adopted. Great Britain’s remittance, 
mace in Liberty bonds purchased in 
the open market, was $69,000,000. The 
Finnish payment. was $135,000 in cash. 
The entire war-time debt of Britain to 
the United States, as agreed on in the 
settlement plan, is $4,600,000,000. 





Canadian Ministers Arrive. Sir Lomer 
Gouin, minister of justice, and A. B. 
Copp, secretary of state, of Canada, ar- 
rived in Washington to take up with 
the United States the question of dif- 
ficulties arising between the two coun- 
tries over property in the hands of 
both Americanand Canadian alien 
property custodians. The ministers 
were entertained by President Hard- 
ing and Secretary Hughes. 


Use German Sabers. The war de- 
partment denies that the army is de- 
pendent on Germany for its sabers or 
any other articles. Admitting that 
sabers used by some army officers were 
imported from Germany, the depart- 
ment explained that this is only because 
American dealers can obtain them 
cheaper in that country. There is no 
regulation, says the department, where 
an officer must get his saber. Some 
are made at American arsenals, some by 
private manufacturers, while a small 
number are imported by dealers in 
army goods. 





To Remove Bodies from Mexico. The 
government intends to begin negotia- 
tions with Mexico with the view of hav- 
ing removed from Mexico the bodies of 
eight men who were killed in 1916 
while serving in the American military 
force. Former efforts to have the 
bodies removed were fruitless because 
of the strained relations between this 
country and her neighbor. 


President Authorizes Deficit. Presi- 
dent Harding authorized a deficit in 
the treasury to enable the customs serv- 
ice to continue with its full staff. It 
makes it possible for the New York and 
Boston customhouses to keep within 
appropriations without laying off any 
of their personnel. Secretary Mellon 
estimated that the deficit would amount 
to $60,000. 


Land Opened to Veterans. Over 250,- 
000 acres of-public land in six western 
States was ordered opened for home- 
Stead entry to former service men. The 
dates for filing entry will be announced 
by the land offices in the states. The 
land lies in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, California and Wyoming. 


Credit Extended to Austria. The 
United States extended until 1943 the 
tine for paying the debt incurred by 
Austria through the purchase of flour 
from the United States Grain Corp. It 
also subordinated its lien on the Aus- 





trian assets and revenues held as se- 
curity for the debt. The face value of 
the obligation assumed is over $24,000,- 
000. Secretary Mellon was empowered 
by the last congress to make such ar- 
rangement provided other countries 
holding claims against Austria would 
take a similar course. The other na- 
tions which have suspended action on 
their claims are Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Holland, Italy, Norway, Rumania, Swe- 
den and Jugoslavia. 

France Profits on Lot. The French 
government made a_ profit of $85,000 
on a lot of undeveloped ground which 
it held in Washington. By the provi- 
sions of a bill before the French legis- 
lature the lot on §S street is being ex- 
changed for a site on the corner of 
Euclid and 16th streets. It is planned 
by the French government .to build a 
new embassy in the near future, and 
possibly a new consulate in New York 
also. It will also sell a large vacant 
lot in New York, acquired for storage 
purposes at the outbreak of the war. 





Wood Duck Hunting Prohibited. Ac- 
cording to the biological survey, which 
administers the migratory-bird treaty 
act, the hunting, killing or possessing 
of wood ducks in any state and (by 
treaty) in Canada, at any season, is 
prohibited. The supreme court has 
approved this law and violators here 
will be subject to prosecution in the 
federal courts. 


Army Uniforms Retained. The war 
department notified army officers that 
there will be no important change in 
army uniform regulations “for at least 
two years.” The order was issued as 
the result of discussion in army circles 





WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 
Here is another illustration where 


the artist did not have exact knowl- 
edge of his subject. The picture appear- 
ed in a Cincinnati paper and a discern- 
ing reader of the Pathfinder sent it in 
for the entertainment of our other read- 





ers. Can you tell what’s wrong here? 
Any farmer should know right away 
what the trouble is. Now that you have 
puzzled it over—the plowed ground is 
on the wrong side of the plow. The 
earth, of course, is thrown back upon 
the land already plowed, which is to 
the right of the plow when a right- 
hand plow is used. 


respecting the advisability of changing 
the present.high collar uniform for a 
more comfortable roll collar type. It 
was also suggested that a dress uniform 
should be adopted. Secretary Weeks 
has authorized the use of civilian full 
dress at all garrisons, posts and camps, 
A poll was taken to get the sentiment of 
army men on the question of changing 
the uniform regulations, but Secretary 
Weeks notified the commanding gen- 
erals that “there is no overwhelming 
sentiment existing at present for any 
change im the uniform.” 





A CHINAMAN WHO IS 163 YEARS OLD 


One of our Chinese subscribers in Hawaii, 
Mr. M. C. Tom, sends: the Pathfinder a 
translation from the Chinese Tri-Weekly 
News telling about one of China’s very old 
men. The account is so quaint that we 
print it here just as it was received: 

To the interest of the public and of the 
world, there is a man, who is still living in 
this world, claimed to be 163 years of age, 
he was born during the 25th year of the 
Great Emperor Kin Lung’s reign (Ching 
Dynasty), on the 28th of the 4th Moon 
(Chinese Calendar), in the village of Poon 
Loy, province of Shung Tung, his name is 
Yuen Kock Jong and today is still living 
at the ripe old age of 163, in strong healthy 
condition. At the age of eight, both of his 
parents died and then his Uncle took him 
under his care to educate him at Kin Chow 
Town. Afterward, he went to Lai See Dun 
Town to learn commerce and for three 
years, working for the firm of Shun Wo, 
afterward, he became treasurer of the same 
concern and at the age of 17, he married to 
Chong See. His wife died at the age of 23, 
and all he had, is a son and the son also 
died at the age of 45. 

At the age of 50, he was seriously ill and 
was forced to returned to his own village 
(Poon Loy) his birth place to secure medi- 
cal attention and rest. He lived there for 
awhile, but this illness did not cured and 
one day, he found out a secret medicine, 
that will cure his sick and it did, and after 
his illness was over, he began to be a medi- 
cal man by his secret, which he traveled 
back and forth in the province of Fang Tan, 
Manchuria, and then at the age of 64, he 
made his permanent home in Foon Den 
village, Fang Tan province, working on his 
profession and doing trading business also, 
but the business were bad and he has no 
fund to purchase medicine and he was 
forced to returned to his birth place (Poon 
Loy) again for rest, until condition im- 
proved in that part of the country, his 
age now is 71. 

After four months stay at his own vil- 
lage, he determined to returned to Foon 
Den village to collect his old debts, which 
was his whole fortune and then poverty 
followed that, which made him stayed in 
this village, not until recently in 1919, he 
was discovered by one of his great grand 
relative and this relative gave him a place 
and food to live in and now he is living 
in peace and a happy life until his death. 
The funny thing is that his mustache and 
teeth. His mustache are black, during Au- 
tumn and Summer months and changes to 
white color in Spring and Winter, and he 
has three new sets of teeth during his life 
time, when he was 74 years old, his teeth 
came out and a new sets appeared, the same 
at the age of 132 and 145 respectively, but 
they are all black in color. 





Hickory Dickory Dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
But hearing a scream, 
He slid down a seam— 
For the clock was on a sock, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Complain of Ellis Island. Parliament 
was considerably excited when a num- 
ber of members, mostly laborites, called 
on the government to explain why it 
permitted Britons to be “kept in cages” 
at Ellis island, the immigrant station at 
New York. One member declared that 
as many as 150 men, women and chil- 
dren of all nationalities were placed in 
one room to sleep while waiting to be 
returned because of the immigration 
quota being filled. He demanded a pro- 
test against this “prison-like treatment 
of English subjects” and even suggested 
that measures of retaliation be taken. 
The undersecretary for foreign affairs 
replied that the U. S. government was 
anxious to alleviate conditions but was 
working under great difficulties. Offi- 
cials of the island issued a reply putting 
most of the blame on English shipping 
companies for encouraging immigrants 
to sail without proper passports. 





Lloyd George Defends America. The 
seizure in New York of liquor on board 
British vessels stirred up a great deal 
of hostile comment throughout Eng- 
land, but one voice spoke out in de- 
fense of the United States—that of the 
former popular premier, Lloyd George. 
Speaking in a large London church the 
war-time premier pleaded for non-in- 
terference, declaring that “America is 
making a very bold experiment to deal 
with probably the greatest curse of 
modern civilization.” Though accus- 
ing no ship or shipping company the 
speaker said: “Let us be quite frank. 
One of America’s greatest difficulties 
has been the liquor which has been 
pouring in by surreptitious means from 
Europe.” Declaring that America was 
well within its rights in the matter of 
the seizures Mr. Lloyd George depre- 
cated English criticism and asked that 
the American experiment be given a fair 
trial. “It is in the interest of civiliza- 
tion,” he concluded, “that Americans 
be allowed full time to test this effort 
to solve a problem which is just as 
much ours as theirs.” 


GERMANY 


Mark Takes New Tumble. During an 
exciting day on the exchange the Ger- 
man mark reached a new low, selling 
at 160,500 to the dollar. Again prices on 
all articles leaped to new highs and 
murmurs of discontent and rebellion 
were heard among the poorer people. 
Trade unions began parleys with the 
government with a view of stabilizing 
wages. There was talk of a general 
strike, but the funds of the unions were 
so reduced by the mark’s collapse as 
to be insufficient to finance a strike for 
any length of time. To the question 
asked on every hand “How far can the 
mark fall?” one newspaper replied: “In 
Russia the dollar brings 100,000,000 
soviet rubles.” 


Violence Grows in Ruhr. The tight- 
ening of the French and Belgian occu- 





pation and the increasing sufferings: of 
the Germans in their continued passive 
resistance have brought about bloody 
clashes between soldiers and citizens. 
At Recklinghausen two Germans, resist- 
ing search, drew revolvers and killed | 
two Belgian soldiers and wounded a 
third. They were arrested. At Sisking- 
muehlen ,Germans attacked a Belgian 
cyclist. As punishment for these at- 
tacks six hostages were taken, includ- 
ing the burgomaster; telephones were 
forbidden for two weeks, street cars for 
three months, and all coffee houses, sa- 
loons and restaurants were closed. 
Three Germans were shot by French 
soldiers in different parts of the Ruhr 
for sabotage and for attacking a Ger- 
man working for the French. A Belgian 
court-martial at Aix-la Chapelle sen- 
tenced five German burgomasters to 
prison from one to two months and 
fined them from one to two million 
marks for refusing to execute orders 
given by the military authorities. At 
Werden a French court-martial sen- 
tenced five former German policemen 
to prison from six months to five years 
and fined them from one to three mil- 
lion marks for shooting at French gen- 
darmes in Essen. The collapse of rail- 
road transportation has resulted in a 
severe food shortage in the Ruhr valley. 


FRANCE 


Much Rehabilitation Accomplished. 
In a statement made by the director- 
general of the Credit-Lyonnais, the 
greatest banking institution of France, 
76 per cent of the 2,600,000 inhabitants 
driven from their French homes dur- 
ing the war have returned. Of the 1500 
miles of railroad track destroyed 100 
per cent has been reconstructed. Of 
the industrial plants destroyed 90 per 
cent are again working. The French 
government has disbursed on recon- 
struction work about $6,500,000,000. 


Fear Felt for Grain Crop. With about 
1,000,000 acres of wheat more than was 
sown last year and generous rains in the 








The port at Malta, a British base. Few — 


stretches of land have a more varied and inter= 
esting history than this little Mediterranean 
island of 95 square miles about 60 miles south 
it was first settled by Phoenicians. 
Later, was conquered in turn by Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals and Arabs. It 
was recognized as a British dependency in 


of —- 


71814. it is a noted center for reloading and 
mocoae The language of the le is mainly 
Cc 


while Roman Catholicism and Moham- 
medanism are the prevailing religions. 
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spring, France had expectations of 4 
bumper crop—enough to make imports 
unnecessary. But the rains continued, 
and cold weather prevailed until pros. 
pects began to look gloomy. Mildew 
appeared in many places while the de- 
sired sunny weather lagged behind as 
the ripening time approached. 


SWITZERLAND 


Debt Question Hangs Conference, The 
Lausanne conference between Turks 
and allies apparently reached an im- 
passe over the settlement of the Turk- 
ish debt. For weeks the delegates have 
remained in session with hardly a for- 
ward move while communicating with 
their government on the knotty prob- 
lem. British companies doing business 
in Turkey reported to the British dele- 
gates that they had been unable to get 
any satisfaction from the Angora gov- 
ernment relative to their concession, 
but when the matter was pressed at the 
conference the Turks replied that the 
debt question must first be settled. In 
the meantime Minister Grew has carried 
on the work of drawing up a treafy 
between Turkey and the United States 
to replace three treaties now in exist- 
ence. The new Bulgarian premier sent 
in a demand for a Bulgarian outlet to 
the Aegean sea and instructed the Bul- 
garian delegates to take a firm stand 
on the issue. Turkey answered the re- 
newed protest of France by denying 
that the Turkish army on the Syrian 
border was being strengthened, and in 
turn accused the French of fortifying 
themselves in that region. 


BELGIUM 
King Falls; Breaks Wrist. King Albert 
had a bad fall with his horse while 
galloping around the Chateau de Lae- 
quen at Brussels. The horse fell when 
its foot was caught in a hole, and the 
king, a heavy man, sustained a frac- 


tured wrist when thrown from his 


mount. 


HOLLAND 


Throngs Visit World Court. The open- 
ing of the second ordinary session of 
the world court in the Carnegie Peace 
Palace at The Hague was attended with 
unusual pomp and ceremony while 
great crowds thronged to gain admis- 
sion. The opening had added interest 
and importance because the court is 4 
political issue in the United States, and 
many American tourists were among the 
visitors. President Loder of Holland 
announced the main cases to be taken 
up were: (1) The peace treaty between 
Finland and Russia; (2) the Kiel canal 
dispute, and (3) the case of the German 
minorities in Poland. 


Former Kaiser Speaks Out. Real sen- 
timents as to Germany and its relations 
to himself were expressed by former 
Kaiser Wilhelm at Doorn when he re- 
ceived a party of students from Berlin. 
In a room bearing the sign, “Welcome 
to all those who are the kaiser’s true 
followers,” Wilhelm said to his visitors: 
“I do not understand how the German 
people could accept my resignation after 
all I did for Germany. if I did not 
know for certain that monarchism 1s 
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awakening every hour in Germany I 


would be unable to stand the thought 
of ever meeting my grandfather again. 
] know the German people will return 
to a monarchy.” The former kaiser’s 
time is largely spent, according to re- 
ports, in studying the Bible and writing 
a book about it. 


ITALY 


Etna Belches Death and Ruin. Ex- 
traordinary activity of the great vol- 
cano of Etna in Sicily spelled devas- 
tation and ruin to great numbers of 
vineyards and farms and a smaller num- 
ber of villages that covered its fertile 
slopes. Besides the main crater which 
opened up with a noise like the firing 
of a thousand cannon five great cracks 
opened up in the side of the mountain, 
and from all shot streams of ashes, hot 
stones and molten matter. Thelavastream 
800 yards wide and some 30 feet deep 
started its flow over the cultivated land 
at a rate, for a while, of more than 
a mile an hour. Soldiers and police 
aided the inhabitants of the doomed 
towns to escape to the seashore. In- 
terest centered mainly on the town of 
Linguaglossa of 16,000 inhabitants, 
which for a time appeared to be in dan- 
ger. Images of St. Egidius, who was 
said to have saved the town in 1864, 
were carried in procession and wor- 
shiped on a spur or ridge above the 
town. The lava wave dividedat thisspur 


and flowed around the ridge, and with a 


letting-up of the volcano’s action the 
town was soon out of danger. A crowd 
of men from Castiglione, near by, came 
and attempted to carry away the town’s 
statue of the saint for. the protection 
of their homes and a battle was started 
which soldiers had to stop. The activi- 
ty of the volcano, without entirely stop- 
ping, subsided sufficiently to permit 
thousands to return to their homes, 
which had been more or less damaged 
by the quakes and falling stones and 
ashes. Loss to the farms amounted to 
millions, 


RUSSIA 


“Wolf of Moscow” Dies, In a land 
where life is held cheap a murderer 
must have many victims before he can 
attain notoriety. This was accomplish- 
ed, however, by Ivan Komarov, a for- 
mer cabinet officer, who killed 33 per- 
sons. These had been invited to his 
home to tea parties, and his wife, ac- 
cording to his written confessions, aid- 
e| in the slaughter and the accompany- 
ing robberies. “The wolf of Moscow,” 
as he was called, first showed a spirit 
of bravado when put on trial, but later 
he made every effort to secure clemency. 
He was sentenced to be shot and the 
execution was prompt. 


Another Senator Well Impressed. 
nator Brookhart, the farm bloc lead- 
er from Iowa, after visiting Moscow 
id talking with the soviet chiefs de- 
clared that “the United States has recog- 
nized lots worse Russian governments 
than this one.” The senator found good 
Crops in prospect and industry well 
organized. He was especially impress- 
e| with the co-operative system among 
furmers. Officials, he found, were 
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ready to consider American debts and 
Russian countér-claims with the view 
to better relations with the United 
States, but confident of their ability to 
get along without foreign aid. Senator 
Brookhart left for Constantinople by 
way of Odessa. 


HUNGARY 


Plot to Seize Throne. A plot engi- 
neered by former Premier Friedrich to 
put Oscar, son of former Emperor 
Charles, on the throne of Hungary was 
discovered by the government and 50 
of the leaders were put in prison. Sev- 
eral other more prominent leaders were 
released on their own recognizance. 
Correspondence found by the police 
showed that former Queen Zita, now 
living in Spain, knew of the “putsch” 
and approved of it. 


ARGENTINA 


Bloody Riots Follow Murder. The 
killing of ‘a German anarchist, Kurt 


Wilckens, as he lay asleep in his prison 
cell was followed by a general strike in 
Buenos Aires. Wilckens had killed Col. 





The Capitol Building at Buenos Aires 


Varela of the Argentine army last year 
as a “dangerous militarist” just after 
the latter had put down an insurrection 
of laborers in Patagonia. It was a 
soldier relative of Col, Varela who while 
a guard in the prison shot Wilckens in 
revenge. In the general strike follow- 
ing the police forbade public manifesta- 
tions, but a crowd of communists re- 
sisted the police and a battle follow- 
ed in which one was killed and 19 
wounded. 


CANADA 


Retreats from Prohibition. In a pop- 
ular election the province of Manitoba 
voted to permit intoxicating liquors to 
be sold by the government. The city of 
Winnipeg gave the new proposition a 
majority of 25,000. Heretofore liquor 
has been entirely prohibited in the 
province. foie 

A Fire of a Thousand Years. Along 
the Mackenzie river over a wide region 
extending into the Arctic cirele vast 
beds of coal and shale have been burn- 
ing as long as the history of the coun- 
try has been known. At night the 
countryside presents a lurid appear- 
ance, great cliffs of molten matter being 
seen from the river. A recent traveler 
from the region described it as “hell 
on earth” and compared it: with the 
“bad lands” of South Dakota, evidently 








formed in the same way. Scientists say 
the coal has burned for thousands ‘of 
years, and will continue until burned 
out. The presence of the coal shows 
that this cold country was once cover- 
ed with a tropical growth. 


ALASKA 


Soviets Hold U. S. Vessels. Word was 
received at Nome that three American 
trading schooners had been detained 
at East Cape, Siberia, and their crews 
had been placed under arrest. Charges 
were ow that the trading laws of the 
soviet government had been violated. 
The owners of one of the vessels at 
Tacoma, Washington,: appealed to the 
state department at Washington, but 
indications were that little help could 
be expected since the U. S. government 
has no diplomatic relations with Russia 
and does not extend its protection to 
vessels placing themselves within the 
jurisdiction of the soviets. It was re- 
ported that the vessels were carrying on 
a liquor traffic, a business much opposed 
in Russia. Later reports indicated that 
the vessels were fast in the ice. 


INDIA 


Human Sacrifices Discovered. Brit- 
ish authorities have made the discov- 
ery that slavery and human sacrifices 
have been carried on by the natives of 
north Burma. Ii the Naga hills, it was 
learned, fromsix to 10 such sacrifices oc- 
cur in a year, and when funds are more 
plentiful the number reaches 20 to 30. 
The victims are usually children, béys 
and girls kidnaped from Assam, though 
any available slaves may be used in the 
Slaughter. Officials saved some of the 
slaves by buying them from their would- 
be butchers, but the money was used to 
secure.a greater number of victims. 


CHINA 


Bandits’ Prisoners Driven Insane. 
Word was received at Shanghai that 
the native prisoners of the bandits on 
Paotzuku mountain, retained after the 
foreign prisoners were released, had 
reached such a desperate plight that 
several had gone insane. The rotary 
club of Shanghai started an effort to 
obtain their release. 


Chaos Reigns in Government. With- 
out a president and with only three 
cabinet members left at Peking the gov- 
ernment came to a standstill. Enough 
parliament members remained to form 
a quorum, but they refused to meet, 
while the police guarded the railroad 
station to prevent any of them from 
leaving the city. Li Yuan-hung, though 
having resigned the presidency, has 
been attempting to function as president 
from within the British concession at 
Tientsin. It was proposed to make 
Tsao Kun dictator, but this was op- 
posed by the strong Chihli party for 
fear that foreign powers would with- 
draw recognition. The Japanese, who 
have much property at stake in the 
north, have shown indications of an 
intention to intervene as in the Boxer 
rebellion. At Canton Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
has again set up a government with a 
full cabinet. 
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[THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes-on- Current: Progress-in-the Realm-of- Invention-and-Dis 





British Helicopter Flies 15 Minutes 


A helicopter carrying passengers suc- 
ceeded in remaining aloft at an altitude 
of 200 feet for 15 minutes in recent tests 
at the British aviation field at Farn- 
borough. Helicopters in the United 
States have not succeeded in staying 
up more than three minutes at a time. 
The British machine is the invention of 
Louis Brennan who has also invented 
torpedoes and a gyroscopic monorail 
system. In one test this helicopter 
hovered in the air with a load of 1000 
pounds. The general public has been 
excluded from witnessing all experi- 
ments in which this craft has figured. 

Unlike the ordinary airplane the heli- 
copter is built to rise vertically from 
the ground without having to first 
“take off” by running over a stretch of 
ground. In other words, the wings of 
a helicopter are designed to “lift” it 
from the ground. The airplane has one, 
two or three wings, according as it is 
a “monoplane,” biplane” or “triplane.” 
These wings are either rigid or have 
flexible tips manipulated by the pilot 
to maintain balance. An airplane’s 
wings are so designed that as they travel 
through the air a partial vacuum is 
created on the upper surface and a rel- 
ative pressure on the under side, both 
helping to sustain the plane in its 
flight. In order to accomplish. this, air- 
plane wings have a contour much like 
the outspread wings of soaring birds. 


Now, non-soaring birds such as wild 
ducks and geese,sparrows and swallows 
have to move their wings constantly in 
flight. Because of the difference in their 
wings they cannot “glide”; they have to 
keep flapping their wings to travel. A 
helicopter is man’s imitation of a non- 
soaring bird, whereas an airplane is 
patterned after a soaring bird, like a 
condor, a hawk or a turkey buzzard. 


Seek Cause of Radio “Dead Spots” 


As most radio “fans” know, there are 
certain sections of the country that 
form almost impenetrable barriers to 
the direct exchange of wireless mes- 
sages. For instance, there are places 
where it is impossible to hear a broad- 
- casting station one one side, yet on the 
other side radio messages from sta- 
tions far and near can be heard without 
difficulty. There is a pronounced “dead 
area” between Washington and Balti- 
more. To get a message between these 
points—only 40 miles distant—senders 
have to use a medium such as Chicago 
or some other remote station as relay 
points. 

A similar difficulty exists between 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland, Hartford and 
Boston, Providence and Boston and cer- 
tain points in the West and Middle West. 
Dr. J. K. Dellinger, chief of the radio 
division of the bureau of standards, 
thinks that the most plausible expla- 
nation is the existence of radio activity 
in these dead spots which so affects 
certain layers of the atmosphere as to 


render transmission of radio waves im- 
possible. Among other theories ad- 
vanced is that the dead spots may be 
caused by electric railway lines be- 
tween the cities; by numerous high ten- 
sion cables; by conduits; by the topog- 
raphy of the country, etc. 

There are many more or less silly 
explanations. A certain Nebraska pro- 
fessor says this condition is the result 
of having the air stirred by the wings 
of innumerable wild ducks on their way 
to northern breeding grounds. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to add that the 
latter explanation is foolish because the 
condition is with us the year round 
and not just at certain periods. 


How the Fly Multiplies 
If any useful animal would reproduce 
with the rapidity that the pests do, what 
a grand world this would be to live in. 
But only the wicked species appear to 
obey the divine mandate to be fruitful 
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DESCENDED FROM SINGLE FLY 


and multiply. The federal health bu- 
reau prepared the accompanying dia- 
gram to show graphically how a single 
female fly during the summer season 
produces a progeny numbering over 
eight billions.» Do you realize what this 
means? These eight billion flies, the 
descendants of one female, would more 
than reach round the earth at the equa- 
tor, if they could form a single line. 
Though a good layer among the fly 
kind will lay 120 eggs at a time, this es- 
timate does not count them all as hatch- 
ed, but is based on only 10 of the lot de- 
veloping. If it were not for the fact 
that the great .majority of the flies 
hatched are eaten up by their natural 
enemies or otherwise destroyed, they 
would very soon completely cover the 
earth, 


Sky Weirdly Darkened by Smoke 


Smoke clouds drifting southward 
from forest fires in Canada recently 
caused a weird darkening of sky over 
New England. The phenomenon was 
most pronounced in the region of. Bos- 
ton where the sky had a peculiar yellow 
tinge. Grass and shrubbery under this 
light had an odd emerald hue and other 
objects presented a strange, uncanny 
appearance. The smoke screen grad- 
ually dispersed and within a few hours 
disappeared entirely. 

Other “dark days,” dye to similar 
causes, have been observed at various 
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times. In 1780, for instance, a “sickly 
melancholy gloom overcast the face of 
nature,” to quote an old newspaper 
record. The sky was darkened at that 
time over the northeastérn section of 
the country as far south as Washington. 
It became so dark that ordinary print 
could be read only with the greatest 
difficulty. Many thought the end of the 
world was at hand. Large numbers of 
people left their work and flocked to 
the churches to pray and prepare them- 
selves for the judgment day. 

The “yellow day” of 1881 was observ- 
ed over a still larger area. A dense cloud 
of smoke high above the earth imparted 
to the sun’s rays that struggled through 
it a peculiar yellowish cast. Objects 
viewed by this light had a strange, 
ghostly appearance. Stores and offices 
had to be lighted artificially throughout 
the day. The darkness gradually be- 
came more intense until in mid-after- 
noon only a dim light like that of late 
twilight remained. It seems not to 
have inspired such terror and dread as 
did the “dark day” of 101 years before. 
It was popularly supposed at the time 
that the darkness resulted from the 
passage of the earth through the tail of 
acomet. A still more fantastic explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of 1780 was ad- 
vanced by a writer of that day; he at- 
tributed it to “elastic heterogeneous 
vapors generated by snow” of which 
there had been an unusual amount that 
winter. 





Crude Oil Motor for Autos? 


Franz Lang of Munich came all the 
way to this country to demonstrate a 
crude oil motor which operates without 
any ignition system. Tests were made 
before a group of New York engineers 
who admitted that it seemed to have an 
advantage over the Diesel and Gow- 
head motors, which are standard types 
using crude oil, but said that it remain- 
ed to be seen whether the Lang motor 
could be made in similar size and 
weight. The inventor says his motor 
can be made in all sizes for autos, aero 
and marine engines. He hopes that it 
will revolutionize the auto industry. 
Adoption of a crude oil motor in autos 
would eliminate carburetors, _ timers, 
spark plugs and magnetos and would 
mean a big saving in money to manu- 
factures and users. 


Those German “Big Bertha” Cannons 


Much has been printed about the 
huge German cannon that bombarded 
Paris at a 75-mile range during the war 
but almost all of it has been imagina- 
tion or poor guesswork. The truth of 
the matter is that few people know the 
real facts. If the allied governments 
have detailed information they keep it 
from the general public. Consequently, 
newspapers and scientific journals—es- 
pecially the sensational ones—have 
printed more or less absurd conjectures. 
As regards the construction of the so 
called “Big Berthas,” and their caliber, 
length, weight and muzzle velocity, 
there are no particulars available which 
may be considered absolutely reliable. 

However, the Krupp firm which male 
these guns, while declining to make 
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certain details public, has taken cog- 
nizance of the widely circulated state- 
ment that, contrary to the peace treaty, 
war material is still being manufactur- 
ed at Essen for the Germans, and that 
several of the super-guns used in the 
bombardment of Paris in 1918 are hid- 
den in the sand dunes along the North 
sea. In a personal letter to the Scien- 
tific American, the Krupp management 
refutes this. 


It assures the American publication 
that only seven, and not 12, of these 
guns, as rumored, were ever built; and 
that in the summer of 1918, at the time 
when the Germans commenced their 
retreat, only three of the “Big Berthas” 
were on the front, the remaining four 
being still in the workshops. In view of 
the retreat, two of these four guns were 
dismantled and their parts used for 
other guns or melted down. The other 
two, according to the Krupp statement, 
were shortened in the barrel so that 
they could no longer be called long- 
range guns, and were, in November, 
1919, scrapped and melted down, to 
accord with the peace treaty, in the 
firm’s branch at Magdeburg. 

The Scientific American was assured 
that when the armistice was concluded 
only three of these super-range guns 
still existed, and that all three had been 
withdrawn at the beginning of the Ger- 
man retreat. The letter goes on to say 
that, in view of the threatened occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, these last three guns 
also were completely destroyed at the 
close of 1919, their remains being melt- 
ed down to use in the manufacture of 
peace-time material. 


Bones of Ancient Americans Found 

Interesting remains of an ancient 
American race have been found in a 
mound at Santa Barbara, Cal. Scien- 
tists declare that skeletons found near 
the surface in their excavations were 
buried long before Europeans set foot 
in that section. It is estimated that the 
most recent remains found date back 
at least 500 years. Not a tooth in any 
of the skulls unearthed shows evidence 
of decay although all are much worn, 
due evidently to sand and grit in the 
food eaten. The front teeth in some 
instances were found to be as large 
is the molars of the average modern 
white man. The sutures of a number 
f the skulls had grown together, in- 
dicating that their owners lived to a 
great age. Among the bones were found 
. lump of yellow paint and one of red 
which passed current as money among 
these primitive people. 


Old Horseshoes for Cutlery 

English cutlery manufacturers have 
found that the steel in old horseshoes 
is an ideal material for making knives 
and other instruments which must take 
and hold a keen edge. It appears that 
the beating of the horses’ hoofs and the 
wear and tear against road surfaces 
temper the metal in a peculiar way, im- 
parting to it qualities which are difficult 
to obtain in other ways. Tons of the 
old shoes have been collected, in small 
consignments from blacksmiths. 
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Insects are Now Our Worst Enemies 


ed tiger, the dinosaur and other 

queer beasts threatened the exist- 
ence of the human race. Insects then 
were nothing more to man than a con- 
tinual annoyance. Now conditions are 
reversed—insects are our worst ene- 
mies. Man long ago won his battle with 
large creatures. He did it with bow 
and spear, and the invention of fire- 
arms makes it possible for him to ex- 
terminate any species that he thinks it 
worth while to wipe out. His real strug- 
gle today is with the swarming billions 
of tiny inseets and parasites that carry 
disease or threaten to consume the 
plants necessary to life and comfort. 


The mosquito, which carries malaria 
or yellow fever, the flea, which spreads 
the. bubonic plague, the louse, which 
transmits typhus fever, the boll weevil, 
which ravages the cotton fields, the 
corn-borer, which menaces our crops, 
the scale insect, which kills our fruit 
trees—these and other tiny creatures 
like them are the natural enemies of 
the human race against which we are 
Waging constant warfare. Such pests 
are so minute and so incredibly prolific 
that at first it seems quite hopeless to 
think of exterminating them all. But 
it is at least possible to keep down their 
numbers to a point where they can do 
little harm and where they are likely 
to be exterminated by natural causes, 


This can be done only after careful 
study of conditions that favor or ob- 
struct their breeding and then by in- 
terfering to produce conditions that are 
unfavor"ble. The malaria mosquito, 
for example, has been virtually extermi- 
nated in many places by covering all 
the pools of stagnant water with a thin 
film of oil. The larvae of the insect 
die because they cannot rise to the sur- 
face through the oil. In like manner 
the cattle tick has been cleared out of 
500,000 square miles of territory. 

Creatures like the boll weevil and 


Ore upon a time the saber-tooth- 











The traveling man representing the 
Stretchwell rubber goods finds his victim 
has locked the door. But he has a way to 
reach him and make a convincing demon- 
stration. Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


corn-borer are more difficult to reach. 
It may be that they can never be wiped 
out unless nature comes to our aid with 
some disease or blight that the insects 
cannot resist. It has been suggested 
that the boll weevil might be starved 
out by the expedient of planting no cot- 
ton for one entire year. Persistent and 
thorough spraying will overcome many 
insect enemies. Destruction of refuse 
heaps and undergrowth where others 
breed will keep them in control. Not 
many species can be destroyed at a 
single blow. Against most of them the 
warfare must be continual and every- 
body must co-operate. 





“WILDCAT” SECURITIES 


The term “wildcats,” today applied to 
worthless securities of any description, 
was originally the name given to certain 
banks in Michigan. Back in 1837 there 
was a severe financial panic. Many banks 
failed. The currency which they had cir- 
culated became worthless, many bogus 
banks started up and issued “bank notes,” 
and the country was overrun with a 
swarm of counterfeiters. Banking and busi- 
ness were demoralized, and to make mat- 
ters ‘worse, lax legislation was passed in 
many states, permitting almost any kind 
of financial robbery in the name of bank- 
ing. 

Such was the case in Michigan where 40 
banks were started under a law of fraudu- 
lent character. These banks were called 
“wildcats” because the bank notes issued 
by them bore a-picture of that animal. 
All but four of these failed within two 
years, hence the term “wildcat” to denote 
a very insecure financial obligation.—Mer- 
chants Bank, Muncie, Ind. 





NONE GENUINE WITHOUT SIGNATURE 


Passed by the New York assembly, a bill 
is likely to become a law to penalize the 
selling of bogus archaeological relies. If 
anyone attempts to sell you a union suit of 
Tutankhamen he’ll go to prison, and prob- 
ably deserve a long term.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Wel 
+0 teal Subecriburs 


If you arereceivingthe Pathfinder on trial 
for 13 weeks we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
you are the judge. Please note that if yours 
is a 13 weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1542, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 21st. With that issue we 
will stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. We cannot change the ad- 
dresses of trial subscribers. Pleasedonotask 
this, but send renewal order if your address 
is changed before trial subscription expires. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
be sure to let us have your renewal in good 
time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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NEWS NOTES > 





Capture Florida Sea Monster. A 
sea monster weighing 40,000 pounds 
was captured off the coast of Florida 
about 80 miles south of Miami. The 
monster soon died after its capture. The 
fish, according to Louis L. Mowbray, of 
the New York aquarium, belongs to 
the class rhynodon. 


Hero’s Widow Gets Position. Just 
before leaving Washington for his 
Western trip President Harding issued 
an executive order giving a permanent 
government position to Mrs. Amelia V. 
Briscoe, widow of Capt. William J. 
Briscoe, who lost his life in the Philip- 
pines saving the lives of two natives. 
While fighting a forest fire near Camp 
John Hay Capt. Briscoe saw two Igorot 
soldiers surrounded by the flames. 
Dashing through the fire he saved the 
natives but later died as a result of in- 
juries received. 





Killed on Harding Trip. Sumner Cur- 
tis, representative of the Republican 
national committee on the Harding trip 
to Alaska, and Thomas Dawson, Colo- 
rado historian, lost their lives as~ the 
result of an auto accident about 25 
miles from Denver. Thomas French, 
driver, was also killed and Donald 
Craig, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Herald, was seriously in- 
jured. 


Ford Approves Campaign. A petition 
signed by a large number of citizens ap- 
proving Henry Ford for president was 
sent to Ford at Detroit. In reply Ford’s 
general secretary said: “In view of the 
interest displayed Mr. Ford can have no 
objection to their further activities in 
this direction.” 


Farm Population Decreasing. The ag- 
riculture department estimates that the 
farm population .of the United States 
decreased 460,000 in 1922. This includes 
men, women and children. The total 
rural population is placed at 31,360,000. 


Cleveland’s Son Marries. “Richard F. 
Cleveland, son of former President 
Cleveland, was married at Memphis, 
Tenn., to Miss Ellen Gailor, daughter of 
Bishop Thomas Gailor, executive head 
of the Episcopal church in America. 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, widow of the 
former president, attended the wedding. 








Masonic Headquarters. The 18th an- 
nual convention of the National League 
of Masonic Clubs in session at Washing- 
ton decided to make its headquarters at 
the capital. An employment bureau 
will also be established as an adjunct. 


Leviathan Makes Record. Albert D. 
Lasker, former chairman of the ship- 
ping board, announced to President 
Harding that the giant steamship Levia- 
than broke the world’s speed record 
while on her trial cruise. The message 
to the president was as follows: “I have 
the honor to inform you that the steam- 
ship Leviathan, which was recondi- 
tioned and put into service through the 
constant encouragement you have al- 
ways given the merchant marine, has 





within the last 25 hours broken all es- 
tablished world records for sustained 
speed. She has made 28.04 knots in one 
hour. She has during the 25-hour peri- 
od made a distance of 687 nautical miles, 
the average speed being 27.48 knots per 
hour. The distance run is 11 miles 
farther than the fastest record made by 
a merchant marine ship. Thus, through 
its first big ship in its first trial run, 
America has the largest, the finest and 
the fastest ship in the world, an inspir- 
ing premier ship to our merchant ma- 
rine,” 


Negro Awarded Medal. Dr. George 
W. Carver of Tuskegee Institute, who 
developed 165 by-products of the pea- 
nut and 115 of the sweet potato, was 
awarded the Spiningarn medal, which 
is given annually for the most distin- 
guished achievement by an American of 
African descent. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People announced that the medal was 
given “in consideration of his services 
in agricultural chemistry, his recent 
recognition by a British royal society 
and for lectures on agriculture during 
the last year before white and colored 
audiences, particularly in the South, 
where his clear thought and straight- 
forward attitude have greatly increased 
inter-racial knowledge and respect.” 





Seven Killed in.Train Crash. Seven 
persons were killed and nearly 40 in- 
jured in New York when a two-car 
train plunged from an elevated track. 
Mayor Hylan announced hee would 
make an immediate demand on Govern- 
or Smith to call a special session of the 
state legislature to urge the removal of 
the members of the public service com- 
mission and the officials of the car com- 
pany who he said were responsible for 
the accident. Officials of the transit 
company notified the mayor that the 
old wooden structures of the elevated 
lines would be replaced with modern 
steel structures. 


Will Not Allow Bullfighting. The 
authorities at New Orleans were noti- 
fied by Gov. Parker that under no cir- 
cumstances would bullfights be toler- 
ated in Louisiana. He said if it became 
necessary state forces would be used 
to stop them. . 





Potato Plant Bears Tomatoes. A farm- 
er living near Alexandria, La., has a 
plant bearing Irish potatoes on the 
roots and tomatoes above the ground. 
Luther Burbank, it is said, has long 
been trying to produce a plant like this 
freak. The potatoes and tomatoes are 
about even in number but the potatoes 
are the larger. It is a well known fact 
that these two vegetables are closely 
related. 


Will Run College for People. The 
new president of the Oklahoma Agri- 
culture and Mechanical college at Still- 
well, George Wilson, announced that 
during his administration the aim of 
the school will be “to teach the people 
of Oklahoma how to make a living and 





how to live after making a living.” Mr. 
Wilson is a leader in the Farmer-Labor 
party and was appointed president of 
the college by the governor under pro- 
test by the American Legion. “This is a 
state school,” Mr. Wilson declared. “It 
must serve the state. Some schools are 
run for the faculties. This school will 
be run for the people. It is to be a 
school for the taxpayers. The college 
is greater than any man or any group 
of teachers, and will go ahead on a pro- 
gressive program regardless of the at- 
tacks against me.” 


Few Indians Insane. The Indian of- 
fice says there are only 125 insane In- 
dians among the 225,000 under the guar- 
dianship of the government. This pro- 
portion, it is said, is low compared with 
other races and there is no indication 
of an increase in the disease among the 
red men, er 


Where Natives Don’t Drink. Capt. 
Edward Salisbury, an explorer, who 
just returned from a cruise in the South 
seas, reports the discovery of an island 
where absolute prohibition has been 
practiced for centuries and where boot- 
legging is unknown. The place is one 
of the Andaman Islands in the Bay of 
Bengal between Burmah and Siam. Ac- 
cording to Capt. Salisbury the natives 
had never tasted intoxicants and when 
they were given liquor by the sailors 
they said it was possessed of the devil. 


Oil Land Fraud Uncovered. Postof- 
fice department investigators revealed 
how the “Frank P. Cleveland Oklahoma 
Oil Field Tract,” a 160-acre farm in 
Oklahoma, was divided into 17,424 “oil 
tracts” each 20 feet square and sold for 
up to $60 apiece. It was charged that 
the entire tract was worthless for oil 
or agricultural purposes and that the 
nearest oil well was 10 miles away. The 
government issued a fraud order against 
the company. 


President Sells Newspaper Stock. 
President Harding sold his controlling 
stock in the Harding Publishing Co., 
which publishes the Marion Star. Mr. 
Harding intends to retain some stock in 
the company and continue his associa- 
tion with the paper in an editorial ca- 
pacity. He acquired his interest in 
the Marion Star nearly 39 years ago. 


Army Aviator Killed. Lieut. Wendell 
Phillips, of the army air service, was 
killed and five others injured when 
their plane was wrecked at Aberdeen, 
Md., while starting on a flight to Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Phillips was seriously in- 
jured in an auto collision while on the 
way to her husband’s funeral. 


Dry Repeal Bill Defeated. By a vote 
of 19 to 12 the Wisconsin senate de- 
feated the Tucker bill which would 
have repealed the state prohibition en- 
forcement law. The bill had previously 
passed the lower chamber. 








English Language Good Enough. A 
conference of British and American 
professors of English was recently 
held at Columbia university at which 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, former minister 
to the Netherlands and now professor 
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of English at Princeton, declared that 
the “pfoposal to make a new American 
language to fit our enormous country 
may be regarded either as a specimen of 
American humor or a serious enormi- 
ty.” “The native language of these 
United States is English,” asserted Dr. 
Van Dyke. “Our forefathers and our 
foremothers helped to make it in the 
old country, and they brought it with 
them to this new land in a pretty good 
condition. English was propagated and 
kept alive as the hereditary language of 
this country by vocal use.” 





Coca-Cola King Marries. Asa G. Can- 
dler, of Atlanta, Ga., 75-year-old Coca- 
Cola king, was married to Mrs. May 
Little, a public stenographer who is 35 
years of age. Mrs. Little became a 
stenographer after her husband’s death 
two years ago and opened offices in the 
Candlef building in Atlanta where she 
met the soft drink magnate. 


Bricklayers Get $12 a Day. The brick- 
layers’ strike in New York came to an 
end when the Mason Builders’ Associa- 
tion yielded to the union’s demand for a 
wage of $12 a day. The strike held up 
construction work involving over $175,- 
(00,000. 


Calls Large Colleges Unsafe. By the 
provisions of the will of Daniel Pierce, 
of Hamburg, N. Y., his two sons cannot 
enter a large college. A clause of the 
will reads: “I have arrived at a definite 
conclusion that it is by no means a safe 
plan of education to send a son to any 
of the large colleges, and it is my wish 
that my sons be not sent to such a col- 
lege, believing that there are other 
means of obtaining an education as 
good and at the same time safer as to 
the quality of the man produced.” 


Use Rats for Movie Tickets. A theater 
manager in Selma, Cal., announced that 
a dead rat would admit any person into 
his theater and that the person getting 
the largest number of rats would be 
given a season ticket to the theater. 
Some time ago the merchants of the 
town appealed to the chamber of com- 
merce for aid in exterminating the pest. 
When 30 cats were put in a movie house 
they ran away from the rats. 


Cats Must Wear Bells. According to 
a new police regulation of Merchants- 
ville, N. J., all cats must be belled or 
they carry their lives at their own risk. 
lhe measure was adopted as the result 
of agitation by squirrel and bird lovers 
in the community. A New Jersey state 
law gives any person permission to kill 
cats known to kill birds and the manner 
of killing is not prescribed. All the cat 
lovers are on the warpath against the 
new laws. 

















Lynching Decreasing. The National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People announced that there 
were only 11 lynchings in the United 
States so far this year as compared with 
33 for the corresponding period last 
year. The decrease, thinks the associa- 
tion, was caused-by the agitation for a 
federal anti-lynching law, the north- 
ward migration of negroes and the de- 
sire to keep negro laborers in the South. 
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Tribute to Our Friend the Dog 


since early times have sung the 

praises, through sheér gratitude, 
of “man’s one friend among all the 
lower animals,” the dog. But it is from 
Missouri, the “houn’ dog state,” that 
some of the sweetest and most sin- 
cere strains of eulogy have come. That 
is the state of the famous song, “You 
better quit kickin’ my dog aroun’.” 
It was in that state that the late Senator 
Vest delivered his famous eulogy on 
the dog in the course of a lawsuit, in 
which he expressed this high tribute: 
“Gentlemen of the jury, the oneabsolute, 
unselfish friend that man can have in 
this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog.” 


Now from the big-hearted state of 
Missouri comes another silver-tongued 
orator not afraid or ashamed to voice a 
meed of praise and gratitude to our 
dumb friend whont most of us silently 
take for granted. This champion of our 
faithful, speechless friend is Congress- 
man Harry B. Hawes. During the last 
session of congress he took one hour 
of the house’s time to make a plea for 
the dog. Other animals of all kinds, he 
pointed out, receive the attention of 
the agriculture department which is- 
sues bulletins of information for their 
care. Why not the dog? There are 
300,000 dogs in Missouri alone he de- 
clared, and 7,000,000 in the United 
States. These valued—very conserva- 
tively—at $5 each represent a national 
investment of $35,000,000. 

The real worth of a dog, Mr. Hawes 
said, cannot be expressed in dollars but 
is measured by its master’s love. With- 
out dogs, he declared, the north and 
south poles could not have been dis- 
covered; the fate of a nation has turned 
on a dog’s bark. Though he doesn’t 
“fancy” pet lap-dogs even these, he as- 
serted, have qualities of great affection, 
and he told the story of the little dog 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, which refused 
food and died of grief soon after her 
execution. As just about expressing the 
situation he quoted the old darkey’s es- 
timate of his hound: 


P since musicians and statesmen 


Dar’s a mighty fine monument standin’ 
right nigh, 
But to me dis poor houn’ looks bigger, 
For dar’s a monument money can’t buy— 
A yaller dog’s love for a nigger. 


By way of conclusion Mr. Hawes de- 
livered the following stirring perora- 
tion, worthy to be preserved among the 











The “Twin Cities,” an electrically driven 
ship to be operated between Duluth and New 
York, through the New York state barge 


canal. This vessel and its sister ship, “The 
Twin Ports,” are 258 feet long, 42 feet beam 
and 19 feet deep, and have net tonnage of 2000. 





choicest bits of literature on the sub- 
ject of the dog: 

“Wherever civilization has. advanced 
to the art of painting the dog finds his 
place. We find his drawing upon the 
tombs of the Egyptian kings, upon the 
tiles of the Assyrians, ‘in the sculpture 
of the Greeks and the Romans. He has 
not been neglected by history nor for- 
gotten by the poets. Next to man he 
ranks highest in intelligence, being sub- 
ject to all human passions. Man re- 
quires service from all animals, but 
from only this one receives friendship. 
Man is taught chivalry, the dog has it 
naturally. He never attacks the female 
of his species even when feeding. He is 
the delight of the poor man’s hovel and 
the rich man’s mansion. 

“Paint, tinsel, silk and jewels are no 
more to him than tatters, rags, worn 
shoes or ragged hat. But it is what these 
things cover—the man—who wins his 
affection or dislike. His master’s friends 
are his friends, his master’s ene- 
mies his enemies, no matter what their 
station. He does not count the cost, but 
gives his life for his master if need be. 
When master is gay he is merry; when 
sad, he grieves and understands his mas- 
ter’s moods, and in return he asks but 
a little consideration and a few kind 
words.” 


GOOD COMES FROM THE DOING 


To try is better than the thing you try for, 
To hope is higher than the height at- 
tained, 
To love is greater than the love you sigh 
for, 
To seek is nobler than the object gained. 
To “wrestle with the angel”—this avails, 
Although the motive for the wrestling fails. 





To learn is more essential than the know- 
ing, 
To know is deeper than the wisdom 
found; 
To live is grander than all life’s bestowing, 
To advance, more fruitful than the van- 
tage-ground. 
To give is far more blessed than receiving, 
To tell the truth needs not to force be- 
lieving. 
To speak is voice eternal in vibration, 
To blaze a trail is safer than hewn road; 
To think is power of infinite creation, 
To trust is finer than to see your God, 
To think—to act—these bridge the world’s 
abysses; 
To die? No soul has told a soul what this 
is—Ruth G. Havens. 





IS THIS YOUR IDEAL? 

Those anxious to prove the higher civili- 
zation enjoyed by soviet Russia might do 
well to concentrate more of their atten- 
tion on Anna Gluzman, the bobbed-hair 
girl who is now the presiding judge of the 
district court in Moscow. Perhaps Amer- 
ican life would be fuller of zest if we had 
some little flapper dispensing death sen- 
tences as she saw fit. It would be delightful 
to wake up in the.morning and wonder if 
you were the person she might take a fancy 
for ordering shot today. Of course we are 
unmodern. Of course we are unprogressive. 
The slaughter of human beings at the whim 
of a bob-haired flapper just doesn’t strike 
us as so very alluring a goal, and we can’t 
get exactly enthusiastic about it. But 
naturally we admit that the only reason 
that we cannot is because we are insuffi- 
ciently “advanced.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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In the Cave Business There are Tricks Just 
Like There are in Any Other Trade. 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, Author of “Pigs is Pigs.’ 


It happened I was down there in Carter 
county where the subterranean wonder 
known as Seven Echoes cave is located, 
boarding with old Jed Measure at Seven 
Echoes farm, when the Bishop’s pulpit in 
that part called the Gothic cathedral caved 
over on top of Jed and ended his mortal 
career in one-tenth of a second. That 
happened sometime in the afternoon, and, 
when supper had been ready and waiting 
half an hour, Abundant, his daughter, came 
to me where I was sitting in the rocking 
chair on the front porch and asked me if 
I would go over to the cave and call Jed. 
I took a flashlight and went over to the 
cave and found Jed as dead as a door nail. 


For about a month Jed had been talking 
about the crack that had appeared behind 
the Bishop’s pulpit and threatening to get 
cement and timber and shore up the pulpit 
and cement it up solid, so I guessed that 
when he began to work at it the whole 
thing had skidded down, including about 
20 tons of the ceiling and wall. A piece 
of pink stalactite had hit him and he was 
no more. That was bad. It left his daugh- 
ter Abundant a fatherless orphan and de- 
stroyed the Bishop’s pulpit, one of the 
showiest features of Seven Echoes cave, 
but it did something else that was, perhaps, 
worse. It ruined Seven Echoes cave entirely, 


I discovered this even before I knew 
Jed was quite dead. When I saw him on the 
floor of the cave motionless I tried to get 
him to show signs of life and shouted 
“Jed! Jed!” at him, and no echo came 
back. Always, when a person stood there 
and even so much as whispered a word 
the echo would come back. If you said 
“Hello!” it would answer “Hello!” and 
“Hello!” until the last echo came back 
from far down the cave, a soft gentle “lo!” 
And now there was no echo; not a sign of 
one. Those tons of rock falling had 
changed the acoustics entirely; they had 
not only killed Jed but they had killed the 
whole seven echoes. Abundant was not 
only an orphan but a pauper orphan, too. 

Even while I was kneeling by poor old 
Jed there I made up my mind what I would 
do. I would stand by Abundant. I don’t 
say it wasn’t pity but I will say it was a 
good part love and liking. I was so sorry 
for the poor girl, singing away happily, 
maybe, in the kitchen up at the house while 
I was there on my knees by her dead father! 
My heart ached for her, and I guess noth- 
ing else would ever have given me nerve 
enough to think of offering to help her. 
Pil say, straight out and frank, that if you 
took every man in every sort of show 
business and stood them in a row accord- 
ing to merit I would be at the tail end. 
I’m the worst drawing card of the lot, and 
I know it. My line is sleight-of-hand but 
I’m no good at it and never was. I admit 
that. When I took it up I thought I was 
going to be a second Houdini, but in a 
couple of years, after I had been just about 
hissed off the stage of the cheapest two-a- 
day houses, I saw how I stacked up and I 
listed my name for engagements with 
clubs and for children’s birthday parties. 
I got a mighty poor living out of it, and 
that was about all. No club ever had me 
back a second ‘time, and I don’t know that 
I blamed them much. 

I was pretty well discouraged and down 
when I had the little accident over on Long 
Island and drew in my breath by mistake 
when I was doing my fire-eating act at a 
kids’ party, and scorched my lungs bad. I 
was six weeks in the hospital and then 











THE PATHFINDER 
the doctor said I needed’ some months in 
high air with no worry and good food, or 
I might turn out to be a regular lunger and 
be done for. That was ‘when I thought of 
good old Jed Measure who had been a 
friend of my father and knew me when I 
was a kid. I got up nerve enough to write 
to him. Old Jed was a fine old scout. He 
had been in the show business in one 
shape or another all his life and many a 
time I had heard him tell father what he 
meant to do when he got along in years 
and saved up enough money to retire. 


“Barras,” he used to say to father, “there’s 
just one business for a retired showman 
to retire to and spend his old age in 
ease and comfort, and that is the cave 
business.” It sounded reasonable, too. The 
cave business is a good, steady business 
without any worry attached. If a man owns 
a nice, showy cave—not too big but well 
located on some main automobile route— 
he only needs a few signs along the road 








Conductor—You have given me only one 
fare. 

Passenger—Yes; my wife and I are one, 
aren’t we?—Paris Rire. 





and he is sure of a steady income. You 
don’t have to carry fire insurance on a 
cave, or pay outa big payroll. A man 
may have to wash down the stalagmites and 
stalactites once in awhile to keep them 
shining, and he has to take time to show 
visitors through his eave, but that is about 
all his trouble and expense. The rest is 
clear profit. 

Long before he retired Jed had pretty 
well selected the cave he meant to buy. He 
had looked at a couple of hundred caves 
in one part of the country and another and 
he thought the Carter county cave field was 
the best. There were 18 or 20 caves in 
Carter county, and that advertised the 
county and made folks want to go there, 
and one of the neatest pieces of cave prop- 
erty in the lot was this-Seven Echoes cave. 
It was the only cave Jed knew that would 
echo back at you seven times, each echo 
distinct and clear. So, when he had saved 
up enough money Jed bought the cave and 
took Abundant down there and went into 
the cave business, meaning to spend the 
rest of his life in it, as he did, poor fellow. 


When Jed got my letter saying I was 
hard-up and sick and all he did just what 
you might expect any old showman to do— 
he telegraphed me money to take me to 
Carter county and said he wanted me to 
stay as long as I liked. He said there was 
work enough round the farm—easy work— 
to pay my board and lodging, and when I 
got off the train, all skin and bones and 
bent over like an old man and holding my 
chest back against the cough with my hand, 
he made me feel like a long lost child. 








an 


For a week or two I couldn’t do anything 
but sit in the rocker on the front» porch 
and let Abundant bring me broth or a 
beaten-up egg and: fix the rug round my 
knees, but in a week or two more I was 
able to move round and feed the chickens 
and pretend I was doing work. By the time 
a month was up I’) was able to work in the 
garden a little and attend to the cows and 
fences when Jed was busy taking parties 
through the cave. I guess I loved Abundant 
from the first minute I saw her, but what 
right had I to think of a girl like that when 
nobody knew how my lungs would turn out 
and I hadn’t a cent and she was-the daugh- 
ter of Jed Measure, cave owner and all? I 
almost wept when I thought how sweet and 
gentle and lovely she was and I such a 
busted wreck with nothing to look for- 
ward to. 


Jed was mighty proud of hisycave. He 
had put in new steps where you go down 
from the Fairy drawing-room to the Giant’s 
cathedral and again where you go up from 
the Giant’s cathedral to the Palace of the 
Gods, and he kept the cave as neat as a 
pin. Abundant used to dust off the stalag- 
mites and stalactites every day or two and 
once a week she washed them down with 
soap and water. “It isn’t as big as Hermit 
cave or Submarine Lake cave,” Jed used to 
say, “but I will say I’ve got the transparent- 
est, prettiest stalactites in Carter county. 
The Hermit cave stalactites are muddy-like. 
And, when all is said and done, where is 
there a cave with seven echoes?” 


The seven echoes—and this is the truth— 
were the making of Jed’s cave. He had a 
Bishop’s pulpit and a Pipe organ and all 
the other trimmings a good cave has to 
have but every other cave in Carter coun- 
ty had the same, and it couldn’t be dis- 
puted that Jed’s cave was back off the 
main road quite a distance. People came 
to Jed’s cave to hear the echoes and it was 
no use pretending anything else. With the 
echoes. gone Jed’s cave was nothing but a 
10th rate cave and not worth bothering 
about in a county that was full of caves. 
When I had worked poor old Jed out from 
under the stalactites and had shouldered 
his lifeless form I carried him to the house, 
but I did not have the heart to tell Abun- 
dant about the dead echoes. I just couldn’t 
do it while she was in her first burst of 
sorrow. I padlocked the cave door and put 
a sign at the gate of the farm, “Closed be- 
cause of death in family,” and did what I 
could about the funeral and all. 


After it was all over I talked with Abun- 
dant. I asked her what she thought she 
would do now. It was pitiful to see her 
trying to be brave and cheerful. She said 
she thought she would just let things go 
along as usual. Probably, she said, she 
would have to get an extra hand to work 
on the farm and a woman to be a sort of 
a chaperon, but she said she couldn’t do 
anything but stay on the place and run the 
cave and the farm and live on the income. 

How could I tell her how bad things were? 
The farm had never earned a cent and never 
would; Jed had told me that. The farm 
was nothing but local color. One of the 
first rules of the Carter County Cave- 
owners’ Association was that every cave- 
owner must be a farmer or appear to be a 
farmer. The trade liked it. The cave- 
seeing trade was high class and like to 
think of Carter county as plain farm coun- 
try owned by plain farmers, sweet and un- 
spoiled and unsophisticated, with nothing 
of the Coney island thing about it. The 
minute Carter county began to be Coney 
islandish the big car people would pass it 
by. That was plain common sense; many 
a cave has been ruined by the owner put- 
ting in a soft-drink stand or ice-cream 
tables. The best cave-seeing trade likes 
the rustic line, with maybe the woman 
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of the place coming out in a gingham apron 
and sunbonnet to offer a glass of butter- 
milk. Then the cave-seeing trade feels 
it has sort of discovered the cave. When 
it gets to look like a regular side-show 
place a cave gets passed up, 

For that reason the Carter county cave 
owners all kept up the simple rustic stuff 
and had a few cows and chickens round and 
wore blue jeans, but there was no money 
in the farms. Abundant Measure’s farm 
was one of the worst of the lot, too. There 
was another thing. Jed hadn’t been able 
to pay cash down for the full value of his 
farm. He had given a mortgage in part 
payment and had let the interest payments 
get behind and the man that owned the 
mortgage was a fellow named Rance 
Titherweight. He had a bad eye. I did not 
like him at all, and I did not like the way 
he looked at Abundant when he came round, 
He was a big, fat man, almost 50 if not 
fully that, and I was afraid of what he 
might propose now that Jed was gone and 
he had Abundant more or less in his fat 
paws, so to speak. 

In our talk Abundant told me about the 
mortgage and all, but it did not seem to 
worry her. She said Jed had expected to 
take in enough from cave-seers that season 
to pay up all the interest and something on 
the principal, and that he would have done 
it before but that he had spent so much re- 
pairing the, house and out-buildings. 


For two or three days after the funeral 
I walked round that farm like a lost soul 
trying to think of something I could do 
for Abundant, and Rance Titherweight 
bothered me a lot. He came to the farm 
every day, driving up in his glossy car 
and telling Abundant she must not worry 
and holding her hand longer than neces- 
sary when he came and when he went, the 
fat snake! I could see she hated to have 
him touch her hand. After he was gone 
she would rush to the kitchen and scrub 
her hands as if he had left slime on them. 

It couldn’t go on long as it was. I kept 
the key- to the cave in my pocket but it 
stood to reason .that a cave couldn’t be 
kept closed very long on account of a death 
in the family, but if I opened the cave 
‘veryone would know the echo was dead, 
ind that would be the end of Abundant. 
Either she would have to marry that fat 
lizard of a Rance Titherweight or let him 
foreclose the mortgage and turn her adrift 
in the world without a cent or any experi- 
ence with the world or any way to make 
a living. I took my torch and unlocked 
the cave and went in and sat down near 
where poor Jed had passed away. I tried 
the echoes but they were only too dead. 
While I was sitting there wishing I was a 
millionaire or a second Herrmann the 
Great a name suddenly came into my mind. 
It came so unexpectedly and clearly that 
for a second or two I thought someone had 
shouted it—“Bare-lip Bill.” It seemed to 
settle every trouble Abundant had. I went 
back to the house and told Abundant I 
must go up to New York for a couple of 
days to see my lawyer or something and 
hat I would bring back a farm-hand for 
her, and she let me go. 

I did not-have as much trouble getting 
Bill to come to Carter county as I had 
feared. It was summer and nothing doing 
n his line or any other vaudeville line and 
ie jumped at the chance. “Sam,” he said, 

it suits me! It surely suits Bill Saggerty. 
You could not havé come at a better time, 
‘ld pal, because I’ve been wondering where 
| could go to be among the cows and the 
pigs and the chickens. I’ve got the greatest 
dea for a new stunt.” 

Enthusiastic, you understand. You know 
how a two-a-day man is when he thinks he 
as caught hold of a great idea. Sam 
igured that if he went to the agents with 





a stage set showing the dear old farm 
‘ard with its cows and chickens and 
dickybirds and ducks he would be dated up 
for about 10 consecutive years in about 
10 minutes. He was a ventriloquist, you 
understand, and a good one, that being 
how he got the name of “Barelip,” being 
able to throw his voice without moving a 
muscle of his face, thus doing away with 
his mustache. “Sam,” he said to me, 
“the public is dead tired of the old stunt. 
It is sick of the ventriloquist sitting with 
Little Jimbo on one knee and Little Sambo 
on the other knee. My idea——” 

-His idea was to have a dummy dairy- 
maid and dummy cows and chickens and 
ducks scattered: round the stage, and he 
would come on with a hoe and whiskers 
and the cows would moo and the dairy- 
maid talk and the chickens cackle. Then, 
maybe, he would slap the cow on the side 
and she would talk back to him, and the 
chickens and pigs and ducks and dairy- 





WINDOWS 


My noose nee windows that are wide and 
igh; 
i never keep the curtains drawn, 
Lest I should miss some glory of the sky, 
Some splendor of the breaking dawn. 


My heart has windows; the long years 
have shown 
That ey must never be shut fast, 
Lest I should come to find the ivy grown, 
And warm Love cold and dead at last. 


My soul has windows where God’s sun 
streams in; 
They never, never shuttered are, 
Lest their closed blinds hide in my soul 
some sin, 
And keep some lovely thing afar. 
—Anna Blake Mezquida in Cosmopolitan. 











maid would all join in—regular ventrilo- 
quist back-talk stuff—and the act end with 
the wooden pig singing a song or some- 
thng. 

“It will be a riot, Sam,” Bill said, but 
no matter about that. Here was his chance 
to get down on a real farm and study the 
voice of the pig and the cow at first hand, 
and catch the manner of the real rustic, 
and be paid for it! He came back with me 
on the first train. 

“But, mind you, Bill,” I warned him, 
“nobody is to know you are a ventriloquist 
—not Abundant or anybody. You’re plain 
farm-hand.” 

When we reached the farm we found that 
Abundant had picked up her chaperon. 
She was a Mrs. Droby from the village, and 
a pleasant old lady enough. We all got 
introduced to each other and then I took 
Bill out to show him the farm and the cave. 
He loved it. He was good, too. Once 
through the cave was enough to teach him 
every feature of interest—“You now see on 
your left, ladies and gentlemen, the Giant’s 
Jewel Box. Observe the rubies and dia- 
monds, all true crystals, formed by nature 
just where they lay. To your right a 
and so on. Then we tried out the seven 
echoes. “Hello!” I shouted, and Bill echo- 
ed it back to me seven times, just as good 
and a little bit better than the original 
echoes had ever echoed it. As an echoer 
Bill was a wonder and no mistake. 

“Fine!” I said, “you’ll do.” 

“You bet I’ll do!” he said. “I’ve got to do. 
And, oh! ain’t she the loveliest thing man 
ever saw?” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“That Miss Abundant,” he said, and I 
told him there would be none of that. 

“You’re a farm hand and lecturer on the 
wonders of the cave,” I said, “and yon’ve 
got to know your place and keep it.” 

“Oh, sure!” he said. “I know that, Sam. 
I was just gassing. Don’t get sore at a 
joke.” 

“I don’t stand any jokes about Abundant,” 








I said, and we let it go at that. The summer 
moved along pleasantly enough. Bill kept 
the key of the cave and nobody was allowed 
in it without Bill in attendance, and: no- 
body ever guessed the echo was dead, 
least of all Abundant. Two things worried 
me, however. One was that fat turtle of a 
Ranch Titherweight, who kept pestering 
Abundant, and the other was the knowledge 
that in the fall Bill Saggerty would be 
going back to New York to put on his act’. 

About the middle of August I slipped up 
to New York again, claiming I had to see 
my doctor, and hunted round to find an- 
other ventriloquist to take Bill’s place 
when he left, and I found an old man named 
Simeon Dearborn who was willing. He said 
he would come on the first of September, 
which was the day I understood Bill had 
set for leaving. When I reached our sta- 
tion in Carter county I picked up my grip 
and walked out to the farm. I cut across 
lots and went in the back way and as I 
neared the house I saw Abundant on the 
side porch, her hands clagped on_ her 
breast and her eyes raised to a tree there. 
My, but she was a pretty picture! But that 
was not what stopped me short. A little 
bird—a sparrow, I guess—was hopping 
round on a branch of the tree, and every 
time it hopped it cocked its head on one 
side and looked at Abundant and~ said 
“Sweetheart! Sweetheart!” which is some- 
thing a*sparrow don’t say. I wasn’t fooled. 
I looked round the end of the kitchen and 
there was’ Bill Saggerty with a moon-calf 
look on his face. 

“Enough! None of that!” I whispered, 
and I motioned him out to the barn to 
talk it out and have an understanding. 

“Well, what?” he asked me, defiant-like. 
“I can’t help what the little birds say, can 
I? If they think she is so sweet and lovely 
they just have to peep up and say so, how 
can I help that, Sam?” 

“You'll help it,” I said sternly. “Abun- 
dant isn’t for the likes of me or you. She’s 
a real girl. You get your pay this evening 
and you leave Carter county, Bill. That’s 
the ultimatum with the bark on it.” 

“Why, no, Sam,” he said. “No, it ain’t. 
Because I don’t go. Because I stay right 
here. My act ain’t ready yet and I don’t 
care if it never is ready. I may settle down 
here for good and all, with a farm and a 
cave and a wife—a wife, Sam, amongst the 
cows and the chickens and the little dicky- 
birds-that say what they mighty well please 
without any blue-gilled back - number 
sleight-of-hand man butting in. You get 
the idea?” 

“So that’s how it is, is it?” I asked, getting 
red in the face. 

“Just like that,” a chicken answered, 
sneering-like, from where it was pecking 
seed on the barn floor. “Just like that, 
ain’t it, Bill?” 

“Seems so, chicken,” Bill answered. 

“Oh, well, if you’ve got all the livestock 
talking for you!” I said scornfully, and I 
turned away. “Only,” I said, “I’ve hired a 
man to take your place down here, and 
you'll kindly hand me the cave key and go 
up and pack your trunk.” 

“Give him the key; what do you care?” 
grunted a pig, and Bill tossed me the key. 
I caught it on the fly and went on up to the 
house. Abundant was still there, looking 
at the little bird, and when she saw me 
she started and blushed. 

“Why, Sam!” she said. “I didn’t expect 
you!” 

“I walked,” I said. 

Bill did not go. When I thought it over 
I saw he was right in one way, he had never 
said he meant to go before the first of 
September and I had no right to send him 
away; and that was Abundant’s business. 
Old Simeon showed up on the first of 
September and I gave him the key to the 







































cave and explained the points of interest 


and tried him out on the echo. He did 
well enough. He was an old-styler and had 
a mustache to hide his lips but he echoed 
as well as need be and I was glad to see 
that professional jealousy made him sort 
of offish to Bill. They didn’t mix.” 

“I thought Mr. Saggerty was going,” 
Simeon said to me. 

“Well, he said he was,” I answered. 

“Then he had better go,” Simeon said 
dryly. “If he don’t he will give this whole 
business away. Miss Abundant is liable to 
come on him any time. Just now he is out 
there making the ducks and the geese tell 
each other what they think of you and of 
Rance Titherweight, and what a lovely per- 
son Miss Abundant is.” 

“Drat him!” I said. “He’s in love; that’s 
what is the matter with him.” 


You can imagine I was surprised when 
Bill came to me, not half an hour later, and 
held out his hand. “Good-by, Sam,” he 
said. “I’m going. It is all off. I’m on my 
way. I asked her to marry me. Well, such 
is life!” 

“No!” I exclaimed. “You don’t mean 
you had nerve enough to ask her to tie 
up to a thing like you!” 

“She thought the way you do, I guess,” 
Bill said with a sick grin. “She was sorry 
and all that, but it couldn’t be. It’s Rance 
Titherweight, Bill—no doubt of that.” 


“No!” I exclaimed again. “Not that fat 
slug! Did she say so right out?” 

“More or less,” Bill admitted. “I put it 
up to her and she would not deny it.” 

“Well, you just wait here,” I said, “and 
don’t you move until I come back. I’ll settle 
this Rance Titherweight business. I know 
a thing or two about Rance Titherweight—” 


I was off in a rush and I found Abundant 
without any trouble. I asked her if she 
could spare a couple of minutes and we 
‘went out on the side porch and I made her 
take a seat. I hesitated awhile, trying to 
get things straight in my mind, so I could 
say them in the proper way. “It’s like this, 
Miss Abundant,” I said finally, “I’ve been 
cheating you. I’ve been fooling you and 
playing a trick on you. I’m ashamed of it 
and I confess it but I did think I was doing 
the right thing, and that is my excuse.” 


Just then a chicken came along, pecking 
at the grass out in front of us. ~It was a 
white chicken, a hen, and along behind it 
came half a dozen chickens, a late-season 
hatching of them. The hen started to come 
up on the porch. “Shoo!” said Abundant. 

“Very well! Very well!” said the white 
hen. “Don’t get excited.” 

“My gracious!” Abundant cried. “Am I 
mad?” and she looked up at the tree where 
the little bird had said “Sweetheart!” the 
day I came back from New York. 

“Don’t worry,” I said, sarcastically. 
“That’s Bill. I’m going to tell you every- 
thing. And, first of all, I want to tell you 
that Bill is not half as bad as you may 
think he is.” 

“I don’t,” said Abundant. “I don’t think 
he is bad at all.” 

“All right, then,” I said. “First I want 
to confess that when that Bishop’s pulpit 
fell and killed your father it spoiled the 
seven echoes in your cave. It killed all 
seven of them; not an echo was left. And 
you know what that meant to the cave. It 
ruined it.” 

She simply stared at me. 

“Yes,” I said, “I know what you are 
thinking. The cave has kept right on 
echoing. That’s right enough, but I’m to 
blame for that. I was a coward and held 
back the truth from you, and I went up to 
New York and hired Bill for you, and 
Bill is a ventriloquist.” 

“He is a——?” she asked. 

’ “Ventriloquist,” I said. “A voice throw- 
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er. And old Simeon is another. I thought 
I could keep the dead echoes from your 
knowledge and let Bill take the tourists 
through and do the echoes for them.” 

“But why?” she asked. 

“On account of Rance Titherweight,” I 
said, “and on account of you being alone 
in the world and unable to support your- 
self and all. I don’t expect you to forgive 
me, but that don’t matter.. I thought I 
was doing right.” 

“But why should you do it for me?” she 
asked. 

“Because,” I said, right out flat, “this cave 
without the echo is not worth the powder 
to blow it up, and Rance Titherweight was 
making eyes at you. Suppose you married 
him—he would find out the cave was worth- 
less and he would treat you mean.” 


“Treat me mean?” she asked. “Don’t you 
think he cares for me for myself, then, 
at all?” 

“I did not answer that; I did not like 
to. But the white hen did. 

“Not a bit, the fat serpent!” the white 
hen seemed to say. “He don’t care a darn 
for you.” : 

“Excuse me a minute,” I said to Abundant, 
“I’m going to find Bill and knock his head 
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Mr. Beetle—For goodness’ sake, what’s 
happened? 

Willie Bug—Why, that fool of an auto 
driver got one of the Firefly boys to fill up 
his gasoline tank, and it exploded.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 





off. I won’t have him butting in on this 
conversation.” 

Abundant put out her hand. “No, don’t!” 
she said. “What does. it matter?” 

“Very well,” I said. “I'll go on with my 
story. I thought, if Rance married you you 
would be unhappy, and to marry him seem- 
ed the only thing you could do. If you 
did not he would foreclose the mortgage 
and throw you out, and then he would 
discover the echo was dead and he would 
make all kinds of trouble for you. So I 
had Bill come down and it all worked well. 
And it will continue to work well. Simeon 
is not as good as Bill at voice-throwing, 
but he makes a good enough echo. So why 
don’t you just let things go on as they are?” 

“Am I not going to?” she asked. 

“Well, no!” I said. “I don’t think you 
are, and that’s the trouble. You’re going 
to marry Rance.” 

“Who said that?” 

“Bill did. He practically said you said so.” 

She did not deny it. She looked at the 
white hen and at the late-hatch chickens 
and said nothing. 

“All right then,” I said, taking a new 
grip on my courage, “I asked you not to 
marry that Rance fellow. He’s a crook and 
a slimy character and you'll be unhappy 


_ every day of your life. Take Bill instead. 
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I know Bill and I know he is better than 
most fellows. Give him a chance. Don’ 
turn him down the first shake out of the 


box. ~ Let him have a chance to show you 
what a real man he is.” 


Abundant looked out across the grass 
patch. She let her hands rest in her lap. 
It almost_broke my heart, she was so sweet 
and pretty and innocent. I could hardly 
bear to look at her pretty mouth with her 
lips just parted like two rose petals. And 
then that fool hen had to speak up again. 
“Bill has no chance,” the hen said. “Sh« 
don’t care for Bill at all. If I were a 
man = 


e 
“Drat you!” I cried, and I raised up and 
felt for something to throw. I had nothing 
but my hat, and I threw that. The hen 
squawked and scuttered away. 
“Ill go round and paste Bill one in the 
jaw in a minute,” I said. 


Up in the tree a sparrow fluttered from 
one twig to another. “Sweetheart! Sweet- 
heart!” it chirped in real words. 


I looked out, and down the road, too far 
to throw his voice to us, was Bill—going 
to the station to buy a ticket, I suppose. 
Over in the cave lot, almost as far away, 
was old Simeon. I looked at Abundant 
again, and she was just as before, looking 
across the lot, with-her lips just parted. The 
old white hen came back a step or two and 
looked up at me doubtfully, not knowing 
whether I would throw another hat or not. 
“Excuse me,” said the white hen as meek 
as Moses, “I just came back to say that if 
I were a man and cared anything for a 
lady I would speak for myself.” 


I swear I was trembling all over! I turn- 
ed to Abundant and put out my hand. 
“Could you?” I stammered. Could you love 
me, Abundant?” 


She gave a sort of sob and put both her 
hands in mine. “Oh, Sam! You are such a 
fool!” she said, and then we laughed and 
everything was all right forever. 


“And how was I to know you had the 
voice-throwing trick yourself?” I asked 
her some time later, when things had 
loosened up so that I had only one arm 
round her. 

“As if father would figure to leave me 2 
cave as a legacy without preparing me to 
keep the echo going!” she cried. 


That’s all. Jed had been a voice-thrower 
himself. There never had been any real 
echo in Seven Echoes cave. It is simple 
enough when you know the trick; Abundant 
taught me in less than a week. Since she 
has the children to look after I show the 
visitors through the cave myself. We are 
prospering nicely and, next year when | 
get the last of the mortgage paid off, I’m 
thinking of putting in an extra echo. [| 
won’t change the name of the cave but | 
believe in giving full measure and running 
over, my own blessings, so to speak, hav- 
ing been Abundant. 








MAW’S SPRING HAT 


Maw has the same old bonnet 
That she wore last spring, 

And many a spring before that, 
The same old threadbare thing; 

The ribbons came from Maud’s old hat, 
The flowers belonged to Sue, 

And Kate “whacked” her old lid into shape 
*Cause anything would do. 


“Maw, she goes so seldom 
That it’s not worth while 
To buy anything expensive, 
And -she doesn’t ‘care for style.” 
So every Easter Dad forks out 
'* His coin like April rain 
For our girls’ hats, while poor Maw gets 
Her.old one trimmed again! 
—Farm Life. 
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A New Kind of Dress 
o Sell By Mail! 


ALL A wonderful Voile and Organdy dress, special slenderizing 

style, in a quality seldom if ever before sold by mail. An offer 

SIZES Sars that seems too good to be true. Let me explain just how and 
why I can do it. 

















By Mary Roberts 


My husband has been selling wearing apparel, by mail, direct to 
wearers, for nearly twenty years. His object always has been to MAKE 
AS LOW A PRICE as possible. Sometimes, in doing this, he has had to 
skimp on the QUALITY. Other concerns do the same thing. But nearly 
ALWAYS the customer gets a big bargain, at the price asked. 


I told my husband, however, that from a woman’s view- 
point a CHEAP dress NEVER is a bargain—that the FIRST 
thing a woman wants is a DRESS THAT WILL LOOK 
WELL and WEAR well. 


An Interesting Test 


I asked my husband to let me make this test. I said that you, and 
other readers of this paper, would be better PLEASED if you got a 
$6.00 or $%.00 dress for $2.98 than if you got a $3.00 dress for $1.98. 
I told him that a PRICE can BE SO LOW that it becomes a JOKE— 
that IT PAYS for a woman to PAY A LITTLE MORE to get a dress 
worth while. ‘Women KNOW they will look like “bags tied in the 
middle” in a CHEAP dress! The LOW PRICE is soon forgotten, but 
the POOR QUALITY REMAINS. 


What I want to do is offer ONLY DRESSES THAT ARE 
WORTH WHILE WEARING—and charge the lowest prices POS- 
SIBLE for GOOD quality. This fine voile and organdy dress is an 
example of what I mean. It is made according to my own directions 
—not to se HOW CHEAP but to see HOW GOOD they could be 
made and still keep the price lower than anywhere else. 


Save $5 on Your Summer Dress 


This dress, exactly as shown, is made of high grade durable fige 
ured chiffon voile. The style is excellent, especially for full figures, for 
it is designed along slenderizing lines. The Tuxedo Collar and Panels 
give length to the figure. The material drapes in youthful folds. The 
very prettiest style shown this season. The collar, vestee, cuffs, sash 
and panel insertions are of sheer white organdy. The dress is ideal for 
hot weather wear. The dainty Valenciennes lace edges give a beautiful 
touch to the entire dress. Launders perfectly and always looks fresh 
and crisp. 


This dress would cost you $6.00 to $8.00 at retail. And it is worth 
every penny of it. Our own regular price is $3.98, but I am anxious to 
see if the readers of this paper WANT HIGH QUALITY so I am 
cutting the price to only $2.98. I DO NOT EXPECT TO MAKE 
ANY PROFIT ON THIS DRESS because I want to introduce this 
QUALITY idea to a number of women right away. I do not believe 
you have ever before bought this kind of a high quality dress by mail. 


Don’t send money now unless you care 
Send No Money! to do so. Just nd the maroon This 
fine dress comes in all sizes from 34 to 53 Matssscccecccssaces 
bust measure, and in the following colors— ¢ Marvy Roberts 
Blue, Lavender, Rose or Black. Be sure 4? mecicr a 
to give size and color desired. 


na 
4 
I do not know anything about busi-,@ Norman Roberts & Co., 


a hy ness but I do know women and Iam ¢ 
Be Si sure this is the kind of a dress you Fg Department 7G-16, 


; will be proud of. Save $5 by mail- ; ; 
iam tue aeenden tok net antes Pod 212 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 

















| : that will delight you—a new ¢@ 
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E{ BOOKS 

In this department the Pathfinder aims to sift the 
wheat from the chaff in the book world and thus serve its 
readers by pointing the way to good reading. If local 
libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with a certain 
book, write direct to ‘‘Book Department, John Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pierre Loti, who died recently, was 
in real life Julien Viaud. He wrote 
about 20 books which, though having 
plot and action, were more colorful 
sketches than novels. Because of that 
faculty, Loti was sometimes called a 
“prose poet.” He was born in the city 
of Rochefort. He was never permitted 
to play with other boys and his early 
education was in charge of tutors. For 
that reason he was something of a 
“sissy” until he entered the navy. His 
brother was a sailor, and the call of the 
sea was so strong to Julien that he re- 
nounced his plan of becoming amission- 
ary to sail under the French flag. 

As a naval officer he visited many 
ports. His first volume, “Ayizade” 
(1879), is a sketch of Constantinople. 
A general book of travel, “Le Marriage 
de Loti,” followed a year later. From 
then on his work gained in popularity. 
With the exception of “Pecheur d’ls- 
lande” and “Le Roman d’un Spahi,” 
Loti’s stories are mainly autobiograph- 
ical and many of them are told in the 
first person. 

Because of the strain of romance and 
sadness in his works, Loti was referred 
to as “a new Chateaubriand.” How- 
ever, he did not write with the same 
gloom as the other. Lafcadio Hearn is 
said to be Loti’s closest counterpart in 
English. Loti was best known for his 
descriptive narrations. He wrote of 
scenes he himself witnessed, and of 
places which he actually visited. 


In “Crucibles of Crime,” Joseph F. 
Fishman’s expose of American jail 
methods, the U. S. prison inspector de- 
scribes a visit to the Centerville, Md., 
jail. He asked a deputy sheriff why 
the institution had no bathing facilities. 
The official replied that they were 
“hardly necessary, as none of the pris- 
oners ever stayed over two or three 
months.” 


“T enjoyed my recent visit to America 
greatly,” G. K. Chesterton, English au- 
thor, is reported as saying. “Every- 
where I was shown the most delightful 
hospitality, and the people were most 
kind and indulgent of my poor lectures. 
And they paid me well for them, too. 
The trip was exceedingly pleasant in 
every way, and the people charming.” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, popular au- 
thor, has incorporated as “Mary Rine- 
hart, Inc.,” with a capital of $500,000 
under the laws of Delaware. She ex- 
plains: “It so happens that we have a 
sort of home corporation, for my hus- 
band has been my general manager for 
the past five years, while my son has 
been my New York agent since the war. 
One reason I have shouldered a large 
amount of the work of handling my 
taw material on my husband and son is 
because I want time to give to my home 
life. I have little time as it is, and if I 
undertook both to write books. and 
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articles and sell them—well, it would 
just be impossible for me to do it.” 
Mrs. Rinehart, it may be mentioned, 
pays $1000 a month for a suite of rooms 
at the exclusive Wardman Park hotel 
in Washington. 


Books We Have Read 


Anne Severn and the Fieldings, May 
Sinclair (The Macmillan Co., N. Y.)—A 
best-seller. Though typically English, 
it depicts characters of unusual inter- 
est. The early chapters, which are de- 
voted to the childhood and maturing of 
the principals, constitute a fine study 
of human nature. The heroine’s loyalty 
and faithfulness to her childhood sweet- 
heart are to be admired. The first part 
of the book is an enjoyable bit of work, 
but the author certainly muddles up 
the concluding chapters. They make 
a most improbable story out of a tale 
that started so entertainingly and held 
out so much promise. 

The Vision of Desire, Margaret Ped- 
ler (Geo. H. Doran Co., N. Y.)—About 
the most sentimental novel we have 
read for some time. Recommended for 
light summer reading. Those who like 
Ethel M. Dell and Laura Jean Libbey 
will find it engaging. 

The White Moll, Frank L. Packard 
(Geo. H. Doran Co., N. Y.)—A tale of 
the underworld. The heroine takes a 
double role by which 'she is respon- 
sible for the capture of a notorious 
gang of cut-throats and the recovery of 
valuable jewels. This is not one of the 
author’s latest novels but it is a good 
one of its kind. An interesting movie 
was made of this story which the editor 
saw about three years ago. 

Spinster of This Parish, W. B. Max- 
well (Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.)—The 
story of a young girl’s love and sacri- 
fice for an explorer. Very well written 
and most interesting. If there are a 
few defects, the general merits of the 
work more than make up for them. 

Love Conquers All, Robert C. Bench- 
ley (Henry Holt & Co., N. Y.)—A satire 
on the many phases of our daily life. 
This small volume is a chuckle from 
cover to cover. 

First Person Singular (Geo. H. Doran 
Co., N. Y.)—We would class this among 
the most interesting of the multitude 
of mystery stories of the past few 
years. Replete with action, yet not a 
bit overdrawn. Should prove very pop- 
ular with those who like this type of 
fiction. 





HIDDEN TREASURES 


Between my covers I do hold a store 

Of worth-while thoughts; and when thy 
day is o’er 

Thou art too weary to bestir thyself, 

Then if thou wilt but lift me from the shelf 

And list to what I tell—of music, flowers, 

Sweet birds, and chubby children, of the 
hours 

When they are kissed and lulled away to 
rest— 

Beneath night’s silver stars. I speak also 

Of love,.in accents calm and sweet, and low; 

Of purity contentment happiness— 

The thousand ways God doth his people 
bless— 

Then if thou wilt but read me to the end 

Cans’t thou deny 

That even I, a book, can be thy friend? 
—Lorna Ham, in Savings Journal. 
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([/Sems From Exchanges {j) 

Canon City Record—Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
Smith are the proud parents of six one- 
half pound baby girls: 


Conway Log Cabin-Democrat—D. Shock 
is moving into our midst. 














Fairmount Herald—Rev. Thomas Snider 
will preach on “A Joyride to Hades.” Every- 
body welcome, Come early and secure a 
seat. 





Clearwater Tribune—Our irregular Greer 
correspondence spent their week end in 
Orofino and report that Carl Gillen nearly 
lost a valuable goat recently. 





Denver Post — (Advertisement) — Will 
gentleman in good circumstances, loan 
young lady? Not ordinary case. Prefer 
Mason. 





Auburn Star—Wanted—To rent—Modern 
house or semi-modern house with con- 
veniences now or later. 





Sorento Globe (from a story)—‘“Hold on, 
William!” commanded a voice in patent 
leather shoes, running down the stairs all 
pink with haste. 


St. Paul Mountain Air—Married, some- 
where near here by someone, the latter 
part of last week, Miss Rebecca Williams 
to Mr. Chas Silvis. 


Western Farmer—A billboard to adver- 
tise Holstein milk and cattle nearly 32 
feet long and 10 feet high and in five colors 
is being offered to breeders and county 
associations by the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America. 





Farrel Dispatch—Harry Mahan has bought 
a cow and is now supplying his neighbors 
with butter and fresh eggs. 





Weiser Weekly—Mrs. Williams suffered 
a badly wrenched knee, but aside from a 
broken top and windshield, no other dam- 
age was apparent. 


Ozark Spectator—Bernon Gaffney having 
worked two days declined further action. 





Sharp County Record—Mr. Lucian Nor- 
ris went to Batesville last Saturday to have 
his throat cut. 


Fouche Valley Herald—It is awful tothink 
of all the communities being able to report 
from one to a dozen weddings and we 
can’t report one. 





San Francisco Journal—Hit on the head 
by a blackjack while he was robbing a 
Pasadena home, Harry Edmonson, 22, was 
wounded while running down the streets 
here this afternoon with a shotgun in 
the hands of detectives. 


Foley Onlooker—One first class new milk 
cow and her last year heifer calf, 16 months 
old for $75 that is a bargain. The cow 
makes 8 lbs. of butter the week also one 
12-inch plow, one lime and fertilizer sower 
8 foot wide, one spring tooth harrow. Aug 
Zimmerman. 





Iron River-Stambaugh Reporter—Mem- 
bers of the Iron River M. E. ladies’ aid 
tendered Mrs. John Conibear a farewell 
reception at the home of Mrs. William 
Champion on Friday afternoon. Mrs, Coni- 
bear will leave shortly to consult the Mayo 
clinic at Rochester, Minn. 


Chicago News—Wanted. Photographer. 
Outdoor kidnaping experience; steady work. 
3043 Harrison St. 


Elgin News—Frank Poole is confined to 
his home with an abscess on his right root. 
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Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.—Editors. 


PHILIPPINE ISLAN DS 


Official designation or name, The 
Philippine Islands. Location, southeast 
of Asia, between the South China sea 
and the Pacific ocean. Form of gov- 
ernment: A dependency of the United 
States; the executive head—governor- 
general—is appointed by the president, 
and he is assisted by a council of state 
consisting of the presidents of both 
houses of the legislature and the secre- 
taries of the departments. All the cabi- 
net heads, except of education, are 
Filipinos. The legislature consists of 
a senate and house of representatives, 
practically all members elective, 


Present ruler and title, Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood, governor-general. Re- 
ligion: The dominant religion is Roman 
Catholic. An independent Filipino 
church, very similar to the church of 
Rome, was established in 1901 and has 
more than 1,000,000 adherents. Inhabit- 
ants of Mindanao and Sulu are largely 
Mohammedans, while in remote regions 
there are about 300,000 pagan tribes. 

Area, 114,400 square miles (a little 
larger than the state of Arizona). . Pop- 
ulation (1918), 10,350,730. All but about 
62,000 were Filipinos. Of foreigners, 
the largest number were Chinese, 44,- 
000. Japanese were second with 8000, 
while Americans numbered nearly 6000. 
Capital, Manila; population, 283,613. 

National language: Spanish is the 
prevalent language of the people, while 
English is largely the language of the 
administration. There are many differ- 
ent native languages and dialects, but 
nearly all of them are related. Except 
for the scattered Negritos, the people 
are considered one racially. Value of ex- 
ports (1920), $151,123,856. Value of im- 
ports, $149,438,213. Principal exports: 
Rice, hemp, cocoanuts, sugar and tobac- 
co. Principal imports: Manufactured 
articles of various kinds. 

General climate: The mean average 
temperature in the winter months is 
from 77 to 79 degrees. In the “hot 
months” of April, May’ and June the 
average is between 83 and 84 degrees. 
A temperature of 100 is a rarity at Ma- 
nila. Chief physical characteristics: 
The islands are an out-cropping of a 
volcanic range of the Pacific system, 
the highest peak being over 9600 feet. 
There are over 7000 islands, and nearly 
all the principal ones have important 
river systems. 





THE INGENIOUS BEAVER 

The beavers of the Bronx Zoo inhabit 
a beautiful spot with a little lake where 
they have a dam and a house that they have 
built themselves. They work in unison; 
two cut down a tree and drag it to the dam; 
two others are engaged in actual construc- 
tions; and one or two more, the bricklayers 
or plasterers, daub the chinks with mud. 
Now the space allotted to them at the zoo 
is large; they occupy a whole valley. The 
only sign of captivity is the fence that 
surrounds the lake and the valley; the fence 
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is of iron stakes and is set in a concrete 
base embedded deep in the ground so that 
the animals cannot dig under it. At the 
end of the lake grows a large oak tree, near 
which the fence runs. There because of the 
roots of the tree the concrete was not 
poured very deep; the massive roots seem- 
ed sufficient to keep the beavers from going 
far underground. 


How the creatures chose that one weak 
spot no-one knows. It must have taken 
them weeks to dig their tunnel. Starting at 
the shore of the lake, they dug to the roots 
of the tree and then through them, there- 
by dodging the concrete. The tunnel came 
up 10 feet on the other side of the inclosure. 


All of the animals escaped but one, 
and theréin perhaps lies the supreme mys- 
tery of the whole incident. Why did they 
leave him? One thing is certain. By stay- 
ing behind he concealed the escape of the 
others. Beavers seldom appear all at once; 
the keepers would see this one and think 
that the others were near by. Moreover, 
he made many tracks in the mud and ate 
a good deal of the corn with which they 
are fed. 


The keepers knew nothing about the es- 
cape until reports came in from the bo- 
tanical gardens, a mile away, that beavers 
were cutting down valuable trees. Then 
they discovered that only one beaver was 
left—and he had been left as a blind! But 
there is another strange thing. Although 
the beavers, naturally gregarious, had liv- 
ed together for years in one family and 
had worked in unison while digging the 
tunnel, once out of prison they separated. 
The one that was destroying valuable trees 
at the botanical gardens had to bé shot. 
Others were picked up here and there— 
American Magazine. 





ANOTHER PRIZE-WINNER COMING! 


With the interest of its subscribers first 
and foremost in mind, the Pathfinder at 
great trouble and expense has secured the 
prize-winning novel “One of Ours,” by 
Willa Cather, for the enjoyment of Path- 
finder readers this fall. This. much-praised 
best-seller will appear in serial form in 
this magazine immediately~following “A 
Woman Named Smith,” our present fiction 
feature. In obtaining the most-talked-of 
book of the times for serial publication, the 
Pathfinder has, in the language of the jour- 
nalistic world, “scored another beat” for 
its readers. This. will make the second 
year that we have published the Pulitzer 
prize-winning novel. Last fall our readers 
enjoyed Booth Tarkington’s popular “Alice 
Adams.” 

“One of Ours” is different from any 
book you have read; Columbia university 
awarded it the Pulitzer prize of $1000 for 
1923 because it is “the American novel 
which best presents the wholesome atmos- 
phere of American life and the highest 
standard: of American manners and man- 
hood.” The judges were Dr. Jefferson B. 
Fletcher, professor of literature at Colum- 
bia; Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and 
Prof. Bliss Perry of Harvard. “One of 
Ours” has been widely praised for its lit- 
erary qualities and for its patriotic spirit; 
it has been a best-seller from the time of 
its publication. Reports of sales of book- 
sellers all over the country show this book 
among the 20 leaders of each month. 

“One of Ours” is especially notable be- 
cause it is “clean”—it typifies the true 
American spirit. The story is very en- 
gaging. An lowan farm boy, Claude Wheel- 
er, fails to find in the. circumscribed life 
on the prairies any solution to his spiritual 
unrest, his doubts and questions as to what 
life is for. His marriage to the daughter 
of a neighbor does not still this unrest. 
Finally the World war sweeps him, with 
thousands of others, from the back-waters 
of American life to the forefront of the 
battle for civilization. Somehow, despite 
the incredible ugliness of the war, its bru- 
tality and seeming crushing out of all 
idealism, Claude finds his own soul. 
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You will like this book! It stands apart 
from the usual literary filth of this. day, 
and ranks high among all others because of 
its literary qualities. Truly, this book rep- 
resents the greatest literary achievement 
of not one but many years. The bookstore 
price is $2.50. The work is in such great 
demand that it is almost impossible to se- 
cure it from libraries. The Pathfinder there- 
fore is doing a real service to the reading 
public by presenting this splendid piece of 
modern American fiction in a form so inex- 
pensive that no-one need say he has had 
no chance to read it. 


All Pathfinder subscribers should take 
the cue and make sure that their subscrip- 
tions are renewed in advance so they will 
not miss any issues; and they should tell 
their friends that they can get “One of 
Ours” merely by subscribing for the Path- 
finder—to say nothing of the vast mass of 
other invaluable news and literary matter 
with which this unique journal is crammed: 
The Pathfinder is to be greatly improved 
this fall, and you must be sure to have it 
yourself and get your neighbors to have it. 
—Pathfinder Pub. Co. 





A CAT’S MONOLOGUE 
T’ll admit that I do kill a bird, now and then, 
But you slay your thousands, you “sport” 
loving men! 
You “bag the limit,” then brag about it— 
You boast of. your killing and dare one to 


doubt it. 

You, too, eat their corpses. When I do the 
same 

You make blatant the air in denouncing my 
shame. 

I have noticed your wife wears a bird on 
her hat, 

Which thing I do not though I’m “only 
a cat.” 


And perhaps you don’t know that one 
littk “toy” gun 

Kills or maims 50 birdies where I silence 
one! 

Then in your arrogance you blame me 

That the birds build no longer in bush 
or in tree!—Our Dumb Animals. 





Mary had a little hen, 
A busy little layer; 

So Mary bought a dozen more, 
And made the business pay her. 
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d “Rhynodon,” 
it now comes out. Until prohibition 
went into effect mariners could never 
get close enough to him to find out what 
his name was. 
Gg 


UESTION of the hour is: Has the 
ex-king of Bulgaria thrown away 
his crown or is it packed away in moth- 
balls? 
gq 


OVERNMENT report says “the 
peach crop is short this year.” Evi- 
dently the old fool who made this state- 
ment hadn’t seen any of our girls’ grad- 
uating classes. 
gq 


RESPECT THE FLAG 
HOUGH the government cannot 
force on the public its military 
regulations pertaining to the use of the 
American flag, it is hoped that when 
decorations are again in order for a 
celebration there will be a better un- 
derstanding of what the authorities 
consider “right” and “wrong” in treat- 
ment of our national banner. It is both 
logical and well that the war depart- 
ment, which employs the flag constant- 
ly in military ceremonies, should pre- 
scribe certain rules in regard to its 

exhibition. 4 

Let it clearly be understood, how- 
ever, that the government does not in- 
tend or desire to force anything of this 
nature on the people; it is only for the 
sake of uniformity in display and proper 
respect for your flag that it urges civil- 
ians to follow the example set by the 
military authorities. These rules are 
the result of years of thought and care, 
and constitute a patriotic criterion 
which all should follow. 

Any person who deliberately insults 
the flag can be punished. However, the 
government cannot compel a civilian to 
hang the Stars and Stripes in any par- 
ticular manner. Of course, if a person 
deliberately flew the flag upside down 
(the international signal of distress) he 
would probably be warned to adjust it 
properly. Then, if he did not heed, his 
neighbors would undoubtedly take the 
law into their own hands and make 
him comply, or do the job for him. 

The public will not knowingly per- 
mit the flag to be used as a doormat 
or tablecloth or otherwise insulted. 
Most people hold the flag in such respect 
that they willingly accede to the pa- 
triotic request that. dirty and worn-out 
flags be burned rather than just “thrown 
away” or used as rags. 

Even a few of the government depart- 
ments and bureaus have a hazy idea of 
what is wrong and right in the proper 
respect due the flag. Though the gov- 
ernment tries to set an example, during 
a recent fraternal demonstration at 
Washington it was found that some gov- 
ernment buildings flew the flags in a 
manner which the war department 
regulations deem improper. 

A peculiar case was that of a naval 








ensign who during one parade attract- 
ed the attention of Secretary of the 
Navy Denby by standing up and salut- 
ing every flag that passed the review- 
ing stand where he had a seat. -For this 
display of patriotism, the naval officer 
is said to have received the personal 
commendation of his chief. 

If this statement is true, then the 
ensign in question did not know much 
about the customs of the servjce. Like 
many laymen, he seemed to think that 
he had to stand at attention and salute 
every American flag that passed by. 

This is contrary to regulations. Serv- 
ice regulations definitely state that the 
only flags in a parade entitled to a 
salute are the “colors,” in other words 
only those that are accompanied by a 
color-guard—i. e. an armed escort. 

It is just as much a display of ignor- 
ance and bad taste to salute every Amer- 
ican flag in a parade as it is to go along 
a decorated street and salute every flag 
in sight. The correct way for civilians 
to honor the colors is for the men to 
remove their hats and hold them over 
the left breasts while the colors are 
passing. And be sure not to salute any 
flag but the colors. It remains to be 
seen whether the plan to have women 
honor the passing of the colors by hold- 
ing their right hands over their hearts 
works out well. , 

Some of the salient rules in the code 
covering proper civilian use of the flag 
recently drawn up by the American Le- 
gion are: 1. Do not dip the flag to any 
person or any thing. 2. Do not place 
any other flag or pennant above or to 
the right of the U. S. flag. (The only 
time when another flag is permitted to 
fly above the American flag is during 
the holding of church service in the 
army and navy. Then a church pen- 
nant is flown above the Stars and 
Stripes.) 3. Do not let the flag touch 
the ground or trail in the water. 4. Do 
not use the flag as drapery; use bunting 
instead. 5. Do not drape the flag over 
anything—auto, table, boat etc.- (The 
only time when such use is permitted is 
at a funeral when it can be draped over 
a coffin if the funeral is of a military 
character.) 6. Do not.drape‘the flag 
over the front of a balcony ora plat- 
form, especially a place where people 
will stand or sit above it. 7. Do not 
use the flag as a ceiling covering. 8. 
Do. not use the flag as a portion of a 
stage or other costume or as part of an 
athletic or other uniform. 9. Do not 
embroider the flag on handkerchiefs, 
pillows etc. 

If the wishes of the government are 
considered in the matter, the flag should 
never be twisted into fantastic designs. 
Nothing should ever rest upon it except 
the Bible. The flag should never be dis- 
played save on a pole; bunting should 
be used for all decorations. The flag 
should never be hung in a horizontal 
position or laid flat. For people who per- 
sist in displaying the flag without a 
pole, various patriotic bodies suggest 





bsolutely flat 
with the union at the left (if hung in 
a horizontal position) or the blue field 
at the right (if hung vertically). 

If you do not understand these few 
simple rules, ask your local American 
Legion post for further enlightenment, 
or write direct to the war department, 
or consult the Pathfinder of June 17, 
1922, in which we gave these nistruc- 
tions in detail. 

q 


OME men have looked up their fami- 
ly tree only to find they are the 
“saps.” 
q 


IT’S THE “PRETTY” AUTO NOW! 

F Sagi pre the country is well sup- 

plied with autos—there being, 
roughly, one machine to every nine per- 
sons—manufacturers are still turning 
out cars in unprecedented numbers; 
but they are finding it rather “hard sled- 
ding” in some instances. Despite the al- 
ready overcrowded market, numerous 
concerns, fortunate or unfortunate in 
having money to back up bizarre ideas, 
are trying to introduce new cars. With 
but few exceptions, these efforts have 
not been very successful. 

The present auto season, unlike those 
of past years, has been fairly dull. 
There is not the demand for new cars 
that there once was. For the first time 
in its history, the automobile industry is 
facing a new problem—the “used car” 
problem. All these years the industry 
has been turning out cars wholesale 
and now the market is glutted with 
them. Consequently, there are now 
more second-hand cars for sale than 
ever. Once used, an auto depreciates 
about 50 per cent in value, so it can 
readily be understood how difficult it 
is to sell a new car when a slightly- 
used car can be bought for considerably 
less money. As a result, all auto firms 
now have to conduct a second-hand 
business in addition to pushing their 
regular product. Used cars of makes 
other than the ones they are agents for 
are marketed by them. Some are taken 
in exchange for new cars; others are 
traded in. Nowadays a second-hand 
Ford can be bought at a Packard 
agency almost as readily as from a 
Ford agent. Formerly the dealers 
“knocked” All second-hand cars, but 
now they praise them—and sell them. 

The auto dealers are hard put to sel! 
new cars. The demand has been more 
than filled. Most of the buying is now 
confined to “used” cars, not to mention 
the “abused” ones. In the old days, buy- 
ing a second-hand car was a big gamble; 
now the business has developed to such 
an extent that most firms give a guar- 
antee with a second-hand machine. The 
chances of being cheated are thus not 
as great as formerly. 

Trading in used cars has reached such 
proportions that many agents for new 
machines are “begging” the public to 
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ceive payments of one-third, one-fourth, 
or even less, cash down and so much a 
month until the machine is paid for. 
But with second-hand cars also selling 
on time payments, new machines, save 
Fords, Chevrolets and a few other ex- 
ceptions, do not find a ready market. 

For that reason manufacturers are 
striving to outdo each other in beauti- 
fying the lines, finish and “trimmings” 
of their product. They play up all the 
“selling points.” This is the day of the 
“pretty” automobile. The manufacturer 
seems to be giving more attention to 
outside appearance than to inside im- 
provement—though much is needed in 
the latter direction. Nickel trimmings 
and other novelties are much in evi- 
dence. As far as the nickel finish is 
concerned, unless the owner has plenty 
of time to devote to polishing it up in 
order to keep it from rusting, or hav- 
ing someone else care for it, this “im- 
provement” is not as nice as it looks. 
The alleged nickel will soon reveal 
itself as common iron. The same holds 
true for many other gew-gaws and em- 
bellishments. It is interesting to note 
that the present popular “sport” models, 
when turned in or resold, do not com- 
mand the same money that the standard 
touring car does. The deterioration on 
any “freak” machine is great. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
some new ideas are actual improve- 
ments. Four American-made machines 
are now equipped with front-wheel 
brakes as well as rear-wheel brakes. 
Of course, these are all heavy cars; it 
is a question whether four wheel brakes 
are advisable on light machines. As 
other examples, we might mention the 
new style of headlight and also the 
automatic lubrication system. Both 
have distinct advantages. Then there 
are also the sunshade fixed to the top 
of the windshield, which is designed 
to relieve the driver from the glare of 
the sun, and a covered opening on the 
cowl which can be opened to admit 
fresh air to the driver’s feet. Side cur- 
tains are now mostly made so that they 
open with the door. Manufacturers 
confidently expect that the day is near 
when no more open ¢ars will be made. 
The closed car is 50 per cent more use- 
ful. The original design of the open 
car was to permit the raising and lower- 
ing of the top to suit the weather or the 
whims of occupants. Nowadays it is 
seldom that a car is seen driving about 
with the top down. The top is now a 
permanent part of the machine. The 
“one-man top” seems to belong to the 
days of “dusters” and eye-goggles. 

Still for all these new fixings the new 
car manufacturers just can’t seem to 
make things go as well as formerly. 
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They are making some changes in the 
motor. This year marks a big bid for 
popularity by the eight-cylinder car. 
In fact several concerns are so satisfied 
that the eight-cylinder engine has many 
advantages over the “six” that they are 
specializing on the “eight.” The air- 
cooled motor has also gained in favor; 
there are now three makes which dis- 
pense with the water-cooling system. 
But they all cost too much. The steam 
car seems to have lost ground, though 
many persons still think that it will 
be the standard car of the future. 

The electric auto is still far from 
practical .because-it is handicapped in 
speed and has to carry so much addi- 
tional weight. However, Steinmetz has 
produced an electric delivery truck 
which overcomes at least one of these 
drawbacks—that of weight. At the 
present time the electric car is con- 
fined to purely local use and has no 
great cruising radius. Even the electric 
companies themselves use gasoline cars, 
thus confessing the failure of their own 
type of power. 

Of the 13,000,000 autos now registered 
in this country many of them travel 
from hand to hand as “second-hand” 
machines—or “used” machines, as the 
dealers prefer to style them. Just to 
show how well the country is supplied 
with cars we will cite the case of Cali- 
fornia which has one machine for every 
three and one-half people. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for instance, has one 
car for about every six persons. 


From this it will be seen that traffic 
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regulation, especially in the larger 
cities, is becoming a serious problem, 
Chicago is a pioneer in setting aside one 
thoroughfare—Michigan boulevard—for 
autoists exclusively. During its length 
this street has only three places where 
there is cross traffic. Though there is 
a nominal speed limit of 35 miles an 
hour, motorists there are permitted to 
go just as fast as they can provided they 
do not drive recklessly. The stretches 
between traffic intersections are so great 
that this fast driving can be done with 
comparative safety. 

Of course, the same plan could not 
be put into effect on any other city 
street unless cross traffic was regulat- 
ed to few and widely separated points. 
The Chicago plan seems to be a suc- 
cess for that municipality is thinking 
about putting it into effect on other 
thoroughfares. It claims that accidents 
have been fewer on Michigan boule- 
vard under the new system than when 
every corner was a crossing and in 
charge of one or more traffic police- 
men. Other cities are watching the 
Chicago experiment with interest. 


q 
UNARD line advertises that its new- 
est ocean grayhound, the Franco- 
nia, boasts, among other novel luxuries, 
a “squash racquet court.” We have 
never done any squash racquet court- 
ing, but it sounds good to us. 


q 
a sheen might tell the public all the 
most wonderful truths in the world 
and they wouldn’t give you enough to 
buy a postage stamp. But if you can 
make them laugh they will smother you 
with riches. Charlie Chaplin, who was 
a little London Jewish slum urchin, had 
a funny way of walking and he has 
cashed this faculty in for millions of 
dollars. Hundreds of other boys thought 
they could also win huge sums by imi+ 
tating Charlie—but nothing doing. The 
world pays well for originality but not 
much for imitations. Think up somé 
new kink for making people laugh, and 

your fortune is made. 


gq 
eee religion doesn't 
seem to run smoothly with shock- 
absorbers and other modern scientifi¢ 
appliances. 


q 
ie any trouble lately in a 
enough coal to heat the old shack 


gq 

ned stateroom passage on the Levias 

than for her first trip from New 
York to Southampton costs $4950. Prob- 
ably in putting the price at $4950 in 
stead of $5000 they wanted to make it 
look like a bargain. But at that it doesn’t 
look like a bargain to us. 
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ff QUESTION BOX 


The Question Box aims to please all subscribers. Hence, 
though we should like to answer every question submitted, 
only those of general interest can be considered. Use 
judgment in making inquiries. We do not answer legal, 
religious, medical or personal questions; nor do we supply 
names or addresses, look up material for debates or essays, 
or find a market for patents, coins, stamps etc. Readers 
should not expect. us to furnish information obtainable in 
dictionaries and ordinary reference books. Inquiries should 
be to the point; our space is limited and valuable and it 
is impossible for us to supply a complete education in any 
general subject. We cannot go into detailed or technical 
explanations, or devote an unreasonable amount of time 
to any one person. Don’t ask for information recently 
given—it is up to you to save Pathfinders for future ref- 
erence. Do not append questions to other correspondence. 
Submit them on separate paper with name and address 
legibly written out. Don’t send stamps for personal reply. 











Texas’s Foreign Treaties 


Ques. How did Texas enter into separate 
treaties with England, France and the 
Netherlands in view of Par. 1, Sec. 10 of 
Article 1 of the U. S. constitution which 
plainly states, “No state shall enter into 
any treaty, alliance or confederation etc.”? 
—Ans. Texas was an independent nation 
before joining the United States and as 
such had a legal right to make her own 
treaties, send diplomatic representatives to 
other countries, elect her own president etc. 
It was not until Texas was absorbed by this 
country that she could be governed by our 
constitution. 





Declaration of Independence 


Ques. Is the original draft of declaration 
of independence signed July 4, 1776, still 
in existence?—Ans. There is considerable 
popular misunderstanding about first draft 
of this document. It is disputed whether 
the declaration was signed at all on July 
4, 1776. On July 2 Continental congress 








Relief Fund Collector, in German restau- 
rant—Won’t you give something for the 
starving Russians? 

Diners—No; we are Russians ourselves. 
—Munich Simplicissimus. 








passed resolution declaring colonies free 
and independent of British crown. Mean- 
while committee headed by Jefferson re- 
ported formal declaration which after heat- 
ed debate was adopted July 4. 

Jefferson, in his notes supposed to have 
been taken at the time, says that on the 
4th “the declaration was reported by the 
committee, agreed to by the house, and 
signed_ by every member present, except 
Mr. Dickinson.” If this statement is true 
there were two signings and the original 
document was lost or destroyed. Many 
high authorities maintain that no signa- 
tures were attached July 4 except that of 
John Hancock, president of congress. On 
July 19 congress passed resolution that 
declaration should be engrossed on durable 
paper and on August 2 it was signed by all 
members except Gerry of Mass., McKean of 
Del. and Thornton of N. H., who were em- 
powered by their legislatures to sign later, 
Thornton signing as late as November 4. 

The name of George Wythe appears on 
the declaration signed August 2, yet it is 
positively known that he was in Virginia 
and not at Philadelphia July 4. When 
government was organized under constitu- 
tion this declaration signed August 4 was 
deposited in the state department and this 
is usually spoken of as the original draft 
of the declaration of independence, which 
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is erroneous. Historians have searched in 
vain to learn what became of draft adopted 
July 4,1776. There is a draft of the declara- 
tion in the state department in Jefferson’s 
handwriting with parts struck out by con- 
gress, but this is thought to be only a 
copy. 

In 1823 John Quincy Adams, secretary df 
state, had a copperplate facsimile made 
of the document signed August 2. This was 
done to give a copy to all the signers or 
their heirs. The wet sheet pressed on the 
face drew out the ink so that the signa- 
tures have become almost invisible and the 
text practically so. After being shown for 
years only on special occasions it was 
sealed up in 1894 in a steel case to keep it 
from fading. 

From 1841 to 1877 it was kept in the 
patent office, that bureau then being part 
of the state department. It was then re- 
turned to the state department proper. Ex- 
perts at the government printing office are 
now preparing the document for continued 
exhibition at the library*of congress. It 
will be placed in a vault with a covering 
of special glass designed to prevent light 
rays from striking the parchment. 


“Thumbs Down” 


Ques. How do you account for the cus- 
tom at Roman gladiatorial combats for the 
spectators to hold their thumbs up or 
down in tokém that the vanquished should 
live or be put to death?—Ans. The thumb 
symbolized the short Roman sword, and 
the gesture which meant death was given 
by turning the hand over in a stabbing 
position with the thumb (sword) point- 
ing at the defeated man. 








Origin of Word “Museum” 


Ques. What is origin of word “museum”? 
—Ans. First recorded use of word in any- 
thing like modern sense was in connection 
with the famous museum founded by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, Egypt. 
It was part of the palace set aside by the 
emperor for benefit of men of learning, 
Originally word signified a mere grove or 
place sacred to the Muses, in ancient my- 
thology the goddesses of the fine arts such 
as music, poetry etc. The Alexandrian in- 
stitution was dedicated to the Muses— 
hence the name museum. Although this 
museum was more of the nature of a uni- 
versity, there is reason to suppose it con- 
tained collections of plants and animals. 
Now museum denotes a repository or col- 
lection of natural, scientific or literary 
articles of interest. 


Wings of Moths and. Butterflies 


Ques. What is the white coating found 
on wings of moths and butterflies?—Ans, 
It is a fine powdery substance. Under a 
microscope it shows up as tiny scales. 
They are laid on-the wings in the same way 
as slate on a roof. Nature arranges each 
scale according to its color-in order to 
furnish the wonderful color combinations 
and patterns in the wings. 


Chicago University 


Ques. Tell something about history and 
management of Chicago university—dAns. 
A Baptist institution known as Chicago 
University was founded in 1857. This 
college closed its doors in 1886 owing to 
lack of funds. Shortly afterwards, at 
instigation of John D. Rockefeller, Ameri- 
can Baptists Education Society started 
movement to found large university in 
Chicago. Present institution was charter- 
ed in 1890 and opened to students two years 
later. Rockefeller, who is a Baptist, con- 
tributed most of- original endowment and 
has added over $40,000,000 since. Charter 
provided that no religious test should be 
required of teachers and students, though 
president and two-thirds of trustees must 
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belong to regular Baptist churches. Baptist 
convention at Atlantic City recently voted 
that president need not hereafter be Baptist 
and required proportion .of Baptists -on 
board of trustees was reduced to three- 
fifths: There is no sectarian control and 
full management of university is vested 
in trustees. Institution has had only two 
presidents—William Rainey Harper and 
Harry Pratt Judson. _ 


Citizenship of Orientals 


Ques. Are children born of Japanese and 
Chinese parents in this country citizens 
if their parents are not?—Ans. Yes; ac- 
cording to the 14th amendment of the 
constitution, all persons born in the Unit- 
ed States and subject te its jurisdiction are 
citizens. This has always been interpreted 
by the courts to include the children of 
Chinese and Japanese even though the 
parents by law cannot become naturalized 
citizens. 

In 1882.a law was passed providing that 
“hereafter no state court or court of the 
United States shall admit Chinese to citi- 
zenship; and all laws in conflict with this 
act are repealed.” But this law has never 
been considered as depriving children born 
of Japanese and Chinese parents in this 
country of their citizenship because of 
the 14th amendment of the constitution; 
it mérely excludes from naturalization Jap- 
anese and Chinese coming into the coun- 
try. Hawaiians, Burmese and Hindus have 
been placed in the same status by the 
courts. 





The Dark Ages 


Ques. What period is known as the “dark 
ages” and why was it so called?—Ans. 
This period, roughly speaking, extended 
from the fall of the western-Roman empire 
in 475 A. D. to the revival of learning on the 
discovery of the Pandects at Amalphi, Italy, 
in 1150—altogether a period of about seven 
centuries. “The period extending from the 
fall ‘of the Roman empire to the capture of 
Constantinople in 1553: by the Turks is 
known-as the “middle ages.” 

The Pandects are a collection of laws 
systematically arranged from Roman writ- 
ers on jurisprudence. They were given the 
force of law by the emperor Justinian in 
533. A. D. Their discovery at Amalphi 
stimulated a general study of Roman and 
Greek literature which led to the ‘classic 
age. During ‘the dark ages learning was at 
its lowest ebb and civilization seemed to 
retrograde, owing to the masses of barbari- 
ans which emerged from the north of Eu- 
rope and overran the former seats of learn- 
ing. 





Old Breweries Put to Use 


Ques. What has been done with the 
many breweries which flourished before the 
days of prohibition?—Ans. Most of them 
are being devoted to other purposes, chief 
among the new lines of business being 
manufacture of icé cream and soft drinks, 
mushroom growing, storage houses etc. 
Several former breweries in Cincinnati are 
making clothing. A former Washington 
brewery is now making ice cream. A Mil- 
waukee brewery is making motorcycles. A 
Baltimore and also a Chicago brewery are 
now meat-packing houses. One in Port- 
land is used to smoke and cure fish. A 
Philadelphia plant is now producing a 
substitute for sugar. A Providence brewery 
is now making sirup. 


“Laughing Philosopher of Thrace” 
Ques. Who was the “laughing philos- 
opher of Thrace” and why was he so 
called?—Ans. This appellation was applied 
to Democritus, a Greek philosopher who 
lived in time of Socrates. Just why he was 
called the laughing philosopher is not 
known for - His moral philosophy 
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was very stern and taught the absolute 
subjection of all passions. Tradition says 
Democritus put out his own eyes in order 
not to be diverted from his meditations. 
Some ancient writers say that Democritus 
became so perfect in his teachings that he 
went around continually with a smile on 
his face and hence the title “laughing phi- 
losopher.” But others give a different rea- 
son. They say the inhabitants of Abdera, 
the Thracian colony where Democritus was 
born, were noted for their stupidity, and 
that he was called the “derider” or laugh- 
ing philosopher because of the scorn and 
ridicule he poured on his townsmen for 
their ignorance, Still others say he re- 
ceived the name from his habit of laugh- 
ing at the follies of mankind in general. 


The Truth About the Sahara 

Ques. Is the Sahara desert all sand?— 
Ans. No, it is predominantly a land of 
rocky plateaus and mountains, with sand 
plentiful enough but playing a minor role. 
The barren wastes are tremendously hot in 
the daytime but they are also very cold 
after the sun goes down. The whole region 
is said to be “bone dry” but in reality the 
mountains of the interior receive consider- 
able rain and are even capped with snow 
during a part of the year, and area after 
area is being shown to have water available 
from artesian reservoirs in the earth below. 

Most of the pictures of the desert that 
we see were taken in its northeast corner, 
where it stretches westward from the Nile. 
There, in truth, it is a sea of sand. The 
fact that a band of sand dunes extends 
pretty much along the entire northern 
edge of the desert a hundred or more miles 
inland from the Mediterranean coast leads 
to the mistaken idea that the whole region 
is a sea of sand. But beyond the sand 
bulwarks lies the real and until recently the 
great unknown Sahara. 

Recent estimates are that loose sands 
make up between only one-tenth and one- 
ninth of the total area. South of Algeria 
the sands give way to rising, rocky ground, 
which leads to an extensive pleateau of 
massive rock, pebbles and boulders, and 
finally 900 miles from the coast are crags 
of the Hoggar mountains, 8000 to 9000 feet 
high. The Tibestis range has a peak 10,600 
feet high. 


Life of a Dollar Bill 
Ques. What is the average life of a 
dollar bill?—Ans. It is in circulation a 
little less than two years. When it be- 
comes old through handling it is returned 
to the treasury where it is destroyed and a 
new bill is issued to take its place. 
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Community R. F. D. Boxes 


“Shall the tin-hatted wooden soldiers 
of the crossroads muster arms and 
follow the cigar-store wooden Indian 
into the midst of things past?” asks 
the Postal Guide, official organ of the 
postoffice department. By “wooden 
soldiers of the crossroads” is meant the 
5,000,000 R. F. D. mail boxes in our 
rural communities. The postal authori- 
ties say these receptacles are unsightly, 
especially when several are grouped 
together in disorderly array. 

The department is being pressed to 
replace these shabby guardians with 
some trim device which will not de- 
tract from the beauty of the country 
roads. Every city now strives for 
beauty, declare those who urge the im- 


“Webworms Injurious to Cereal and 
Forage Crops and Their Control”; 1266, 
“Preparation of Peaches for Market”; 
1290, “Bulk Handling of Grain”; 1310, 
“Corn Earworm”; Department Circu- 
lars—98, “Installation of Dust Collect- 
ing Fans on Threshing Machines for 
Prevention of Explosions and Fires and 
Grain Cleaning”; 217, “Anthracnose of 
Muskmelons”; 274, “Dusting for the 
Cotton Boll Weevil.” 


Protecting Canvas from Sunlight 


Waterproofing treatments do not as 
a rule protect canvas against sunlight. 
However, by mixing earth pigments 
with such mixtures the fiber is protect- 
ed against both water and sun. Since 
several pigments are suitable there is 





Old and New in R. F. D. Boxes 


provement, and the rural sections want 
to look their best, too. This. faction 
holds that a collection of undecorated 
R. F. D. tin boxes—some on thin posts, 
some on round posts, some on thick 
posts, some on high posts, some on short 
posts—are an eyesore. 

The postoffice départment is consid- 
ering the installation of a community 
R. F. D. box of the type here pictured. 
This artistic tiny house on a shapely 
post of concrete or wood can be made 
with accommodations for more mail 
boxes under one roof, it is said, at a 
cost of less than the price of an equal 
number of “irregular troops.” This is 
only one of the many designs submitted 
to the postal authorities. 


Current Government Bulletins 

Any of the following July pamphlets 
can be obtained free by writing “Divi- 
sion of Publications, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.”: 
Farmers’ Bulletins—No. 707, “Commer- 
cial Grading, Packing and Shipping of 
Cantaloupes”; 766, “Common Cabbage 
Worm”; 825, Pit Silos”; 842, “Methods 
of Protection Against Lightning”; 850, 
“How to Make Cottage Cheese on the 
Farm”; 871, “Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables as Conservers of Other Staple 
Foods”; 900, “Homemade Fruit But- 
ters”; 943, “Haymaking”; 959, “Spotted 
Garden Slug”; 984, “Farm and Home 
Drying of Fruits and Vegetables”; 1007, 
“Control of the Onion Thrips”; 1112, 
“Culling for Eggs and Market”; 1115, 
“Selection and Preparation of Fowls 
for Exhibition”; 1145, “Handling and 
Transportation of Cantaloupes”; 1211, 
“Home Canning Fruits and Vegetables” 
1217, “Green Bug or Spring Grain 
Aphis”; 1225, “Potato Leafhopper and 
Its Control”; 1246, “Peach Borer: How 
to Prevent or Lessen Its Ravages”; 1258, 


more or less freedom of choice as to 
color. For a buff to khaki color use 
yellow ochre,, for a darker buff or 
light brown use raw sienna, for a dark 
red or reddish brown use burnt sienna, 
for olive brown use raw umber, and for 
a dark brown use burnt umber. 

Use one pound of an earth pigment, 
either dry or ground in linseed oil, to 
each gallon of either of the following 
waterproofing solutions: Formula 1— 
Vaseline 8% Ibs., beeswax 1% lb’, 
gasoline 3 gal., and kerosene 2 gal.; 
Formula 2—asphalt 7% Ibs., vaseline 
2% Ibs., gasoline 3 gals., and kerosene 
2 gals. These quantities are sufficient 
or treating about 40 square yards of 
canvas on one side. Canvas treated 
with the last will be more water-re- 
sistant. 

For canvas that remains in a fixed 
position, such as wagon covers, boiled 
linseed oil containing one pound of pig- 
ment to the gallon is good. However, 
this treatment stiffens the canvas and 
is not suitable for covers that are fre- 
quently folded. Lamp black is one of 
the best protective pigments for use 
with linseed oil because it gives the 
most flexible covering. Aluminum 
bronzing powder and, for a white color, 
zine oxid are also good, but the latter 
stiffens the canvas more than any of 
the other pigments. 


How to Test an Egg 


This is a season of the year when the 
egg-eater likes especially to know 
whether or not his eggs are fresh. 
Everyone is acquainted with the old 
joke in which the waiter in a restaurant 
advised the customer that in such warm 
weather it was better to take eggs 
scrambled than to have them soft-boil- 
ed, an admonition not at all calculated 
to increase the customer’s relish of his 
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A powerful six shot gun; made ahi for Rangers, moun- 
taineers and men working in unprotected places, requiring a 
safe and efficient weapon. Quick asa flash, with great penetrat- 
ing power and true marksmanship. Carry this gun with you, 
and you will feel fully protected. Made of best blue steel, 
rifled barrel. Hammer with safety. Fires regular, short 
and long 32.20 or 38 caliber ammunition. 


wnfertland Wheeler REVOLVER 


32 cal. $750 
“zea HPLYSO 


Made of best tool steel, nickel or blue, and highest wk 
manship by Beistegui Bros., Spain. Short, medium or long 
barrel. A real MAN’S gun. Preferred by Detectives, Police, 
Secret Service, and Westerners. 
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Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja 
i mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 


ae . Nationally advertised. 
Vy Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. 
°) cat i tizely pow pF ay 5 
WRITE FO. 


MADISON SHIRT CO. 603 B’way, N.Y. City 
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5 Magic Keys 


Work like magic in emergencies or prove 
whether your dooror padlocks are burglar- 
proof. Open and test thousands of 

flocks. Recommended by users in ten different 
nations. Most wonderful and only keys of their kind, 
Send $1 today. Novel key chain FREE with set. 


MASTER KEY CO., 23 Manhattan Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TTFARM & FIRESIDE 


is cherished in nearly a million homes 
for its sound, inspiring wholesome 
ness. No theory=No idle gossip, but 
real experiences of real people. Time 
ly subjects and problems which yo 
encounter daily are treated in each i 
sue by writers who are masters ofthei r 
subjects, and who have met and con- 
quered the problems you are now en- 
countering. As a part of our service 
to our readers as have arranged to 
furnish FARM & FIRESIDE and THE 
ER both for one year for 


only $1.10. Send your order now to 
The Publishing Co.. 
w D.C. 
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OUR WEEKLY: FILM REVIEW. | 
P ] 

Scars of Jealousy, with Lloyd Hughes, 
Marguerite de la Motte, Frank Keenan 
and Edward Burns—These four co- 
stars have.contributed in making one 
of the best pictures we have seen lately. 
It is a gripping story of a Cajan hills- 
man of the South whose French blood 
asserts itself under favorable circum- 
stances; he is responsible for the re- 
generation of a wayward son of an 
aristocratic Southerner proud of the 
traditions of his family. This is a 
thoroughly honest. production and 
should prove popular with movie-goers 
who are sick of the many overdrawn, 
silly and shocking pictures that have 
flooded the screen of past months, 

Thirty Days, with Wallace Reid—We 
are not going to review this picture. 
We deplore the fact that a money-grab- 
bing producer broke an unwritten law 
in moviedom by releasing a posthumous 
film. This is so different from the policy 
in the old days. We remember the time 
when that popular comedian John 
Bunny died. All his films were recalled 
and no others were issued or re-issued. 
It was better so. 

The Exciters, with Bebe Daniels and 
Antonio Moreno—A blue-ribboner for 
an extremely impossible and silly melo- 
drama. The picture is interesting only 
because its details are greatly over- 
drawn. A good way to waste an hour 
and a quarter—also your money. 
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The Man Who Saw Tomorrow, with 
Thomas Meighan—The hero discovers 
that he is in love with two girls—one 
of the idle rich type and the other a 
South Sea native. He visits a friend 
possessing psychic powers and is en- 
abled to look into the future. He sees 
“what might be” -with either of the girls 
as his wife. Seems to be a “take off” 
of Marjorie Rambeau’s popular stage 
vehicle, “Eyes of Youth.” Fairly enter- 
taining. 

Little Church Around the Corner, 
with Clair Windsor and Kenneth Har- 
lan—Quite melodramatic. An orphan 
is given a theological education by the 
wealthy owner of a mine in which his 
father lost his life. Instead of follow- 
ing the calling of the church he returns 
to the mining town of his youth—just 
in time to save the lives of some miners 
entombed through the carelessness of 
the owner. Plenty of action combined 
with educational interest. 

Dippy-Doo-Dad Comedies—A most 
unusual type of comedy. The cast is 
made up of monkeys, ducks, chickens 
and dogs that perform all sorts of un- 
believable stunts. -The only way to 
appreciate them is to see them. We saw 
“Don’t Flirt” and another of these 
unique productions and thoroughly en- 
joyed each: As a rule, we don’t care for 
monkeys on the screen (there are too 
many there now) but we like this par- 
ticular troupe of trained animals im- 
mensely. Something out: of the ordi- 
nary. You will wonder how it is done. 








eggs whether soft-boiled or scrambled. 
With a tumbler of water, however, it is 
an easy matter to test the age of an egg 
fairly well. If the egg is fresh it will 
sink directly to the bottom of the glass. 
The older it gets the more gas generates 
under the shell and rises in the blunt 
end, so that when the egg is about three 
weeks old it will tilt up from the bot- 
tom; when three months, it will stand 
upright, and when older, will rise to 
the surface. Of course, unusual con- 
ditions might cause variations in these 
results. 


Agricultural Exports and Production 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace de- 
nies that low prices for farm products 
are caused by lack of export demand. 
“A great many people,” he says, “have 
the notion that low prices during the 
past three years have been due to a 
reduction in our exports. The fact of 
the matter is that our exports of farm 
products during that time have been 
far greater than before the war and 
‘reater even than during the war years. 

“Take our eight principal food crops: 
orn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, rice and potatoes. The average 
innual exports of these eight crops for 
he years 1920 to 1922 inclusive were 
142 per cent greater than the average 
nnual exports of these same crops for 
he years 1905 to 1914 inclusive. Dur- 
ng the past three years olir corn ex- 
iorts were 82 per cent greater than in 


he pre-war years named; our wheat . 


xports 140 per cent greater; our oats 
exports 37 per cent greater; barley 116 
per cent greater; rye 2600 per cent 





greater; buckwheat 114 per cent great- 
er; rice 2212 per cent greater, and 
potatoes 125 per cent greater.. The 
total volume of exports of these crops, 
measured in bushels, was even greater 
by 18 per cent during the post-war years 
1920 to 1922 inclusive than during what 
we may call the war years, 1915 to 1919 
inclusive. 


“We have been producing more than 
in the pre-war years. In the case of 
the eight crops named the average an- 
nual production in bushels was 16 per 
cent greater during the post-war years 
than during the pre-war years. In 
considering the matter of future ex- 
ports of our agricultural products,” he 
continued, “it must be remembered that 
the probable tendency will be down- 
ward. European agriculture is becom- 
ing more productive and no doubt eco- 
nomic conditions are becoming more 
stable. As normal conditions in Eurepe 
are re-established their purchases of 
our surplus will become more normal.” 


ff AVerse from the Bible J] 


The wise shall inherit glory, but shame 
shall be the promotion of fools.—Prov- 
erbs 3:35. — 























End Foot Trouble 
Permanently 


Sten: 
y. | A from weak arches, cal- 







Whether you suffer 


Per corns, weak an- 

kles t foot, etc., a 

PAIR pair of STEPEASE on instep of 

shoes are guaranteed to give 

$350 greater relief than any other foot 

appliance. They absolutely pre- 

Prepaid vent foot strain and absorb the 

DON'T shocks that tire. Compel erect 

DELAY carriage and firm and untiring 
‘Order steps— work like magic.” 

TODAY! L. E. SMITH, Box 367, BATAVIA, N. Y. 





STOMACH 


Sour, acid stomach, pain around heart, 
bloating, belching, pressure, sick headache due 
toindigestion quickly ended with Dr. Simpson's 
Famous Tablets. ised thirty years. Posi- 
tively guaranteed. Cost $1.00 if satisfactory 
—nothing if it fails. Write for treatment om 


DR. C. M. SIMPSON CO. ; 
530 West 44th St., Cle®eland, 0. 


=. GIVEN "to oun 


Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
case, looks and wears ke Just sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Menth 
onan) Return the $3.00 and recei 

watch or choi free. Address 


Want Work some? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or women. 
No selling or canvassing. We teach = guarantee employment, 
and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE, Limited offer. Write 
Artcraft Studios, Depi. A, 3900 Sheridan Ad., Chicago. 
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Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair trom grow- 
ing again. Easy, i harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free, Write todav enclosing 3stamps. We teach beautycul- 
ture. D, J. Mahler, 337-a Mahler Providence. R. I. 
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Plymouth Rock in Two Pieces 


Most people know that Plymouth 
Rock is the name given to the rock on 
which the Pilgrims landed from the 
Mayflower, but few people are inform- 
ed on the subsequent history of that 
stone. It has wandered around Ply- 
mouth from one place to another, and 
now rests beneath a handsome stone 
canopy at Cole’s hill, the first burial 
ground of the Pilgrims. The bones of 
some of these early settlers have been 
placed in the canopy above the rock. 
Because of great privations and ex- 
posure, many of the Mayflower’s pas- 





Plymouth | Rock as It is Today 


sengers died before the spring of 1621. 
They were buried near the original po- 
sition of the rock and, lest the Indians 
should note their diminishing numbers, 
the graves were seeded over. 

On hearing that the rock was about to 
be covered over by the erection of a 
new wharf, Thomas Faunce, who died 
in 1746, was so affected that he wept. 
His tears probably saved the rock from 
oblivion. Before the Revolutionary 
war the ‘sea had buried the historic 
rock in sand. In 1774, in removing the 
rock from its original site in order to 
preserve it, the stone split asunder. 
A 20-yoke ox team hauled the upper 
portion to the town square where it 
was used as the base of a flagpole until 
1823 when the fragment was put in 
position in front of Pilgrim Hall. In 
1880 the two parts were reunited. So 
many people chipped the rock for sou- 
venirs that it was found necessary to 
protect it with a railing. 

It is not entirely settled by tradition 
who were the first persons to set foot 
on this rock which may be regarded as 
the stepping stone to American liberty. 
It is claimed by some authorities that 
Mary Chiiton and John Alden, both 
young persons at the time of the land- 
ing, enjoyed that distinction. 


A Surprising Rope Trick 

Prepare in advance two pieces of 
cotton clothesline each about four feet 
long. Double in the middle and tie the 
loop of one to the loop of the other 
lightly with a slender thread of a color 
to match, In presenting the trick you 
must keep this connection hidden in 
your hand. Everyone then will think 
that you have two straight continuous 
pieces of cord. Your throw them over 
your neck, taking care that the connect- 
ed. loops are hidden under the collar 


of your coat. Bring round an end eect 
the right side and one from the left 
and tie them together in a single slip 
knot under your chin. Bring the other 
two ends round in the same manner and 
simply cross them. 

Do this work elaborately and make 
sure that all see the knot. All will 
agree with you that the cords are 
securely fastened about your neck. You 
now take hold of the four ends, two in 
each hand. Take several deep breaths 
and begin to count solemnly and im- 
pressively, “one,” “two,” “three.” At 
the third count you give the cords a 
vigorous forward pull. They come free, 
knots and all (because the light thread 
link in the back has broken). It will 
appear however that the cords have 
passed right through your neck. 


Police Prefect, Autocrat of Paris 


If you crave power and authority and 
can’t land the job of being president of 
the United States or ruler of a mon- 
archy somewhere make a try for ap- 
pointment as prefect of police of Paris. 
The real executive and administrative 
power of this great French city is in 
the hands of two men, the prefect of 
police and the prefect of the Seine. 
These officials are appointed by the na- 
tional government and are responsible 
to the minister of the interior. Edicts 
issued by them are law for Parisians. 

The prefect of police has at his com- 
mand a division of some 10,000 armed 
men. He is chief in authority over the 
police department. Under him are large 
staffs of detectives who check up the 
actions of every stranger in the city 
and keep an eagle eye on all suspicious 
persons, no matter what their national- 
ity. He is chief in command over the 
fire department and he sees to it that 
it makes itself useful in a variety of 
ways besides protecting life and prop- 
erty against fires, 

At the theaters he is represented by 
squads of policemen and firemen, ready 
for anything in their line that may turn 
up. As official guardian of the city’s 
morals he is responsible for the moral 
quality of the plays presented. His 
powers of censorship are almost abso- 
lute. If he sees fit he may put an im- 
mediate stop to any theatrical offering 
which he regards as menacing public 
morality or tending to disturb peace 
and order. As a matter of fact, however, 
he is exceptionally lenient in this re- 
spect. 





Toads Make an Interesting Study 

One many find profit and pleasure in 
studying any of the common forms of 
animal life, but few offer a more attrac- 
tive field than the toad. Abundant 
everywhere, harmless, easy to obtain 
and rear, this animal is one of the best 
subjects for class-room work in nature 
study. A small aquarium and q pair 
of toads or a mass of toad’s eggs is all 
that is required. The aquarium should 
be of glass, earthenware or wood, shal- 
low and supplied with plenty of water 
plants, a few fresh-water clams or mus- 
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ARN B \G MONEY 
t ~ / No Experience. 
: > Professional Machine 

and Complete Outfit 

on Easy Payments. 
Catalog Free. 

Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 


CATALOG FREE 724 So. Wabash Ave.. 
Dept. 703 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUSIC -LESSONS- FREE 


0 A a a a ee ee cer Te eee 
oa an eer ree ee 
“(4.2 oe eal 
You can vend a music like this quickly 
tN your HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells — sae to play Piano, Organ, Violin, a 

uitar, Banjo, ~ Beginners or adva' . Your 
only expense seat 2c per day for music pain nw postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Sion 


Aesters't 


—— do not ask the Sah ahead Fee furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you. have Problem in everyday 
fe you have to find the solution. The. Pathfinder is trying 
io teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 178. In cashing a check the teller 
at a bank by mistake reversed the dol- 
lars and cents, paying cents for dollars 
und dollars for cents. The man who 
received the money spent 38 cents and 
then discovered that he had just twice 
as much money as the check called for. 
\hat was the amount of the check?— 
\ns. to 177—1260 shots; A 280 hits, B 
315 and C 336. 








sels to keep the water in circulation, 
and a small quantity of dog biscuit or 
chopped fresh meat to feed the tad- 
poles when half grown. Care must 
be taken not to over-feed them or foul 
the water, 

It is said that English gardeners pay 
as high as $25 a ton for toads for coloni- 
zation purposes. It is not an uncommon 
thing to find a dozen or more toads 
hibernating in a colony under a rock 
or board. Cecilia Thaxter, well known 
authoress, at one time found her gar- 
dens on the Isles of Shoals overrun by 
insects and snails. A considerable num- 
ber of toads were imported from the 
mainland with the result that in a short 
time the pests were suppressed. 


A “Catch” Match Trick 
Here is a stunt with matches that you 
can try out on your friends with good 
effect. There is nothing difficult about 
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Fifteen Less Six Equals 10 


it but it will keep the smartest of them 
guessing a long time unless they are 
old hands” at solving match puzzles. 
You lay down 15 matches as indicated 
in the diagram, forming three squares, 
the first divided vertically into two rec- 
tangles, the. second divided horizontally 
ito two rectangles and the third divid- 
ed diagonally into two-triangles. The 
roblem is to remove six matches and 
ave 10. When all have had a try and 
lmitted that they are stumped you re- 
iove six matches so that the nine re- 
taining ones plainly spell out “TEN.” 
‘et the point? 


King Ferdinand and Stambuliski 
Stambuliski, Bulgaria’s assassinated 
remier, was known as “The Peasant 
vho Bearded a King.” In 1915, on the 
ve of Bulgaria’s entering the war on 

the side of Germany, Stambuliski is said 
o have addressed King Ferdinand thus: 

This new adventure will compromise 
ot only the future of the country but 
our dynasty, and you will pay for it 
vith your throne and your head.” 

The monarch angrily retorted: “My 
iead is an old one, Stambuliski. Don’t 
rouble about it—and look to your 
wn,” 


Only a few days afterward Stambuli- 
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ski was sentenced to death for treason 
but the sentence was commuted. The 
king ultimately forgave him. “Will 
Bulgaria forgive your majesty?” was 
the black-bearded peasant’s spirited re- 
joinder to the ruler. The pardoned man 
went to Macedonia, later returning at 
the head of the revolting troops which 
brought Ferdinand’s reign to an end. 
Stambuliski is now dead but the gray- 
bearded ex-king still wears his head, 
though in exile. 


A Sure Cure For Lock-Jaw - 

As sufferers from rheumatism go to 
Germany for mud-bath treatment, per- 
sons afflicted with lock-jaw should go 
to Wales. Local names there are guar- 
anteed to kill or cure. However, the 
climate is not suited for stammerers. 
Witness this conversation which took 
place amidst Welch scenery: 

“Who lives over there?” asked a tour- 
ist of a shepherd. 

“Mr. Goronwy Cadwaladr, sir!” 

“What’s the name of this place?” 

“Tre’rgeifrgwylition,” was the an- 
swer. 

“What ravine is that I see in the dis- 
tance?” 

“Nanterchyclogwyncoch.” 

“And that lake?” persisted the vis- 
itor. 

“Lake Llynile’rllyfnwygwrdd.” 

“Where do you live, may I ask?” 

“Just over there—in Anglesey, sir,” 
answered the shepherd; “we used tolive 
in Llanerchymeddymmondo town, and 
before that in Creigiau Crugyll, and—” 

“Yes.” 

“But my brother went to Chwarel 
Caebraichycafn, and my sister married 
and went to live at Llanaelhaiarn. Her 
marriage took place in the little parish 
church down by the river—sich a 
funny little old-fashioned church, sir.” 

“The name of that also, if you please.” 

“Lianfairpwlipwyngyligogerychwyr- 
ndrobwillilantysiliogogogoch.” 

And the stranger moved on, neglect- 
ing even to ask the informant his name. 





COUEING THROUGH JAIL 


(Scenes: No prison that ever happened 
yet.) 

Prisoner (arriving at jail)—What a bless- 
ing to get away from the noisy, stuffy city! 

Guard—Indeed yes, sir. You will find 
gentlemen here who are so content with 
the surroundings that they have no inten- 
tion of returning to the city for years and 
years to come. 

Prisoner—I’m sure Ill enjoy the stay, 
too. And so reasonable! By the way, 
officer, is this considered a perfectly fire- 
proof institution? 

Guard—You can see for yourself, sir. 
That was the first thought in the architect’s 
mind—hence the iron bars and granite 
walls. You know one cannot be too sure 
these days. 

Prisoner (after first day)—Ah! Beans 
for lunch! I always maintained that a 
plate of beans contained more vitamines 
than a ton of French pastry. 

Prisoner (after second day)—This cer- 
tainly is a great pastime. I believe that a 
man can build up more muscle with a sim- 
ple rock-hammer than with an entire bag 
of golf clubs. 

Prisoner (after five years)—Every day, 
in évery way, my term gets shorter and 
shorter—Legion Weekly, 











While other watch dealers are raising ete Finn 
asking you for larger monthly ga payments, mak- 
ing payment terms harder for you to meet, _* are 
offering you our new. model Santa Fe Special, no 
advance in price, no money down, efisier terms and 
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Saas Fite Me Model. Ail Sine Sines. 


Without one penny of advance payment let us place 
in your — to see, to examine, to 

mire, to approve, a real 1 masterpiece | -y watch crea- 
tion. A Waten whic sighs inspec- 
tion and measures up 3 J the ¢ aes a rements of 
the great Santa Fe lway System; and other great 
American trunk lines. 


Page 12 of our Watch Book is of 
Special Interest to You 


Ask for our Watch Book free—then select the Watch 
you would like to see, either the famous Santa Fe 
Special or the 6 position Bunn Special, and let us 
explain our easy payment plan and send the watch 
d for you to examine. = Money Down. 
iber—No money down—easy yments buys 
aster ece—a 21 Jewe! guaranteed for ‘te. 
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SANTA FE WATCH CO. 


7116 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kansas 
(Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway) 
A letter, posteard or this coupon will bring my 
Free Watch Book. 
Santa Fe Watch Co., 7116 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 
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Wonderful, new device, guides 

your writing in few days. Big impro 
hours. No failures. ane 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 26, St. Louis, Mo. 












WHY not spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? I 
buy oer of kinds for collections. Some 

Simple outdoor work with my 


pa i hee 

wd bea pictures, price list. Send 10 cents 
(NOT STAMPS) for my ee a 
before sending butterflies Sinc! Dealer 
in insects, Dept. 76, Ocean Park, Caltornia. 
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KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Sc—prints 
2c each. Moser & Son, 2016 St. James Ave., Cincinnati, 
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SILVERING MIRRORS Immenee Frotte Pans ‘Base 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Wear Mirror Works, Dept. 










































































4393-4418—A Smart Suit Style.—Jacket 4393, 4 Sizes: 
14, 16, 18 and 20 inches. Skirt 4418, 7 sizes: 16, 18 and 
20 years for Misses, and 31, 33, 35 and 37 inches waist 
measure for Ladies. To make this suit for an 18 year 
size will require 4% yards of 40 inch material. To make 
vest and sleeve facings of contrasting material requires % 
yard. TWO SEPARATE PATTERNS 15 cents for EACH. 

4404—A Popular Model.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 4% 
yards of 32 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

3959—A Dainty “Party” or ‘Best’? Frock.—4 Sizes: 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year size requires 2% yards of 
40 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4406—A Practical Undergarment.—1 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 2 yards of 36 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4412—A New Version of a One Piece Dress.—4 Sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size requires 4 yards of 
82 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4213—A Charming Apron Model.—4 Sizes: Small; Me- 
dium, Large and Extra Large. A Medium size requires 
3% yards of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
SESS Size .... Number ....... -oe SISO 2000 
Pee Bind 2.5, WOME s.p0csecce Bae: << 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1923 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show- 
ing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
the various simple stitches), all valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 








Worry, worry, worry—my mind is 
in a flurry; the pace is fast; I may not 
last—that’s why I’m in a hurry! Some 
women have contracted the worry habit 
just like some men have the tobacco 


habit. They feel that they just can’t 
get along without it. With but rare ex- 
ception, the woman who worries has 
nothing to worry about, while the wom- 
an who does not worry has plenty to 
worry about. This may sound para- 
doxical but it is true. When a woman 
can actually identify a just cause for 
worry then that intangible power of 
fortitude that was given to~her to the 
exclusion of man rises up in holy chal- 
lenge—and she wins. But when she 
can’t prove the existence of some. cause 
for her alarm—ah, there you have the 
fertile ground for the cultivation of the 
largest worry germs of the feminine 
mind. The best way for a worry-fiend 
to rid herself of this obnoxious habit 
is to have something real to worry 
about. Another paradox? No, it makes 
the cure possible by setting a real wor- 
ry against a merely imaginary wor- 
ry. There is never any trouble in rid- 
ding oneself of real worries; they are 
not deep rooted like imaginary ones, 
and besides, time always effaces them. 
Be calm; resign ‘yourself to conditions 
as they are. Fear nothing; welcome 
adversity. Instead of trying to combat 
your imaginary foes with force submit 
yourself to their mercies. You will find 
that the power of the enemy dissolves 
in the proportion to which you resign 
yourself, for your fear is the one and 
only thing that constitutes “the enemy.” 
So worry not; take heed of the old 
jingle and go about your work with a 
happy heart and a spirit of thankfulness 
for what little has been given unto you. 
“The Worry Cow might have lived till 
now, if she’d only saved her breath; 
she thought the hay wouldn’t last all 
day, so she choked herself to death.” 


The question often is asked, Should 
children ever be dressed in mourning? 
Children under 12 years of age should 
never be dressed in mourning except 
for a parent. In this case the child 
should not be dressed entirely in black 
but should wear white or gray frocks 
or suits with an all black hat. For 
older children more black can be worn. 





The question is often asked, What 
does “Benedict” mean as applied to a 
groom? Our grand-sires thought that 
no wedding was complete without a 
benediction, or blessing, so the flatter- 
ing nomenclature of Benedict was given 
the groom—for was he not a blessing to 
any maid? This may cause many a hus- 
band to swell with pride if he reads this, 
but let me warn the whole male sex 
that if they are a source of blessings 
kindly bestowed upon poor, weak wom- 
anhood they have only commenced 
to pay their share of the marital debt. 
When a woman marries she gives up 
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everything for the man she loves; that’s 
more than can be said of most men. 
Bring on your Benedicts, but endow 
them with a little cammon sense, re- 
spect for their families, the will to 
provide adequately the necessities and 
comforts of life, and some consideration 
for the opinions of their wives. 


Coal is valuable, like diamonds, and 
of course so is coal dust. But coal dust 
is valuable also for other reasons than 
for fuel. English beauties (and I sus- 
pect many more who are not beauties) 
are using a special powder prepared 
from coal dust, placing it round the 
eyes to bring out the whites of those 
orbs. The powder should not be used 
by persons with blue eyes as the coal 
dust detracts from their color. Rouge 
of orange shades, giving the face the 
effect of sunset color, is also in fashion. 
But it does not go with blue eyes or 
golden hair. Several shades of blue are 
used to tint the upper lids of the eyes. 


Ever take a sun bath? You don’t 
have to go to a sanitarium to take it; 
you can derive all its benefits right in 
your own home, and without cost. This 
is a valuable as well as agreeable aid 
to health and beauty. Just let the rays 
of the sun strike every portion of your 
body. Take a sun bath every day and 
your circulation and digestion will be 
materially benefited. This is fine treat- 
ment for soothing and strengthening 
tired nerves. Try it. 


In making garments for girls, it is 
always important to arrange for length- 
ening. One way is to have a number of 
tucks about the hem, which affords a 
trimming and later becomes serviceable. 
Another way is to add to the hem allow- 
ance enough for a deep tuck, which is 
sewed inside -of the hem and let out as 
required, thus avoiding the ripping of 
the hem. 


Very often you may recall having 
read a recipe for something somewhere 
but you cannot lay your hand on it 
when you want it. Start now to keep 
a card index of the many useful hints 
you run across reading. Paste clippings 
one on a card and arrange alphabeti- 
cally according to most important word 
in subject; for instance, fans, furs, 
galoshes, hair, hemstitching etc. 





THE WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 

Sometimes when Mrs. Ripple looks in the 
mirror she wonders why Mr. Ripple doesn’t 
quit her. She sees a dozen serious faults 
with her face and admits to the mirror 
that she appears to be not a day less than 
50. Her first impulse is to cry about it, 
but after sniffling a few times she decides 
to dress up. While she is dressing she 
gains a little confidence in herself and 
when she is completely dressed she takes 
a good look at her face and decides that 
she isn’t at all bad looking. Then she 
backs away to take several good looks a! 
the dress and she is forced to confess to 
herself that she wears her clothes unusually 
well. Finally she touches up her face just 
the least bit more and then says: “I am 
going to quit telling people that I am 40. 
Anyway age is not so much how you look 
as how you feel, and I don’t feel a day older 
than I did when I was 30.”—Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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Believes in Early Marriages. Gov. 
hhichardson of California by pocket veto 
killed a bill raising the legal age of 
girls from 18 to 21 years. The governor 
said that he thought girls 18 should not 
only have the legal right to marry but 
should be encouraged to do so. Assert- 
ing that early marriages promote bet- 
ter home life and improve citizenship 
generally the governor added: “To pre- 
vent.a girl 18 years of age from marry- 
ing would be contrary to the laws of 
nature and science.” 


Speeder Goes to Workhouse. Mrs. 
Lila Hayman, of Cleveland, who is the 
mother of a six-year-old child, chose a 
five-day sentence, in the workhouse 
rather than give up her husband’s auto 
for 60 days. She was charged with 
driving the car 35 miles an hour. Her 
reason for not permitting the auto to 
be impounded was that her husband 
needed it in his business. 
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Ku Klux Emperor Enjoined. Recruit- 
ing in the Kamelia, a woman’s organi- 
zation. resembling the Ku Klux. Klan, 
was halted when an injunction was 
granted in a Georgia court against Jo- 
seph Simmons, organizer of the Kamelia 
and emperor of the Klan. The injunc- 
tion was granted on request of the Ku 
Klux and seeks to compel Simmons to 
comply with the provisions of a con- 
tract alleged to have been made with 
H. W. Evans, imperial wizard of the 


Gets $2000 to Buy Stockings. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mrs, Claire Sut- 
ton, of New York, she was inspecting a 
bungalow on Staten Island last year 
when three dogs rushed out and bit her 
legs. Since then, she says, owing to 
the short-skirt styles, it has been neces- 
sary for her to wear two pairs of silk 
stockings at the same time to hide the 
scars. Mrs, Sutton brought suit against 
Mrs. Trixie Brown, reputed owner of 
the dogs. The jury decided that Mrs. 
Sutton could buy 1000 pairs of $2 silk 
stockings at Mrs. Brown’s expense. 


Heiress Gets $7,000,000. Some time 
ago it was announced that Dellora An- 
gell, of St. Charles, Ill., had become 
heir to $40,000,000 of the estate of John 
W. Gates, of Chicago. It is now learned 
that she has received $7,000,000 from 
the estate of Dellora Gates, of Port 
Arthur, Tex., who died in 1918, Miss 
an married a young artist, her girl- 

hood sweetheart, and is living in St. 
Charles within the income of her hus- 
band. 


Will Do World’s Business. If the 
trend now indicated by statistics con- 
tinues, says Mrs. Alice MacDougall, 
New York feminist, all the business of 
the world will be transacted by women 
within a century. Since 1880, says Mrs, 
MatDougall, the number of women 
¢ainfully employed increased from 14 
to 21 per cent while the number of men 
so employed decreased one-half of one 
per cent. “I don’t profess to predict 
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what the men will do,” Mrs. MacDougall 
declared. “Someone has to do the house- 
work, I suppose, and if the women are 
otherwise engaged, the men will have 
to do it. Probably by that time, though, 
inventors will have relieved human 
drudgery to such an extent that it will 
be pretty easy for men.” 


Still Explodes in Apartment. Mrs. 
Fannie Strokinsky, of New York, was 
seriously burned when @ 10-gallon still 
exploded in her apartment. She was 
charged with violating the Volstead law 
and was placed in the prison ward of 
a hospital. 


Becomes Passenger Representative. 
Mrs. Julian Freeman, who was directér 
of the Baltimore chapter of the Red 
Cross during the war, was appointed 
passenger representative of the Mer- 
chants and Miners Transportation Co. 
She is the first woman to hold that posi- 
tion and is now creating a department 
to facilitate traveling for women. “Wom- 
en have a unique role in business,” de- 
clared Mrs. Freeman, who is a Ken- 
tuckian by birth. “The role is distinct- 
ly a feminine one and not an intrusion 
upon man’s domain. Women can best 
serve in the business world when they 
maintain their best feminine instincts 
and expressions and do not attempt to 
imitate men either in manners or dress.” 


VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Minneapolis Journal—The first woman 
senator in the state of Washington went 
through the session without making a 
speech. Her colleagues gave her a dia- 
mond pin to celebrate the feat. 








Portland Oregonian—The woman who 
asks a huge sum in a breach-of-promise 
suit engenders the suspicion that she would 
considerably rather have the money than 
fulfillment of the promise. 


Kansas City Star—Another pretty fine 
recommendation for the women is that al- 
though they have the right to organize 
ladies’ brass bands, they don’t indulge in 
it very much. 





Detroit News—The girl who used to say, 
“I could die dancing” is trying to prove it. 


Columbus Dispatch—The Kaw Indians 
have granted equal suffrage to the women 
of their tribe, and it appears that the last 
vestige of the red man’s once proud spirit 
is gone. 





New York Herald—Five per cent of the 
automobiles in the United States are owned 
by women. But the number bought be- 
cause women wanted them is something 
different. 





Milwaukee Journal—A mother tells her 
son that she hopes he will not marry until 
he can find a girl who is willing to work 
hard ‘and economize as she did, and she 
tells her daughter that she hopes she will 
not marry until she can find a young man 
who is able to spare her the hardships that 
her poor mother endured. 


Toledo Blade—They say it is to be a 
bare-armed summer. Then it is about time 
to begin sandpapering the elbows. 


Baltimore Sun—All girls seem “gold- 
diggers” to the youth who has no quality 
to attract the other kind, 


Portland Oregonian—Yet jazz isn’t half 
the menace to working girls that it is to 
the ones who don’t work. 
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HAIR IN CURL 


In Hot, Damp Weather 


RHODES’ 


QUININE 


HAIR CURLINE 
Price 60c (=) By Mail 
Small Trial Bottle, 10c 
Address the Hair Specialists 


A. Z. RHODES C0. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Rhedes’ Restores Color te Gray Hair; Makes it 
Grow, Price $1.15 by mail. Trial size 5 cents. 
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Sent on request. Ask for my 7, 


efficient fat reducer, 


the rate of a pound a day. Let me send you 
proof at my expense. 


NEWMAN , Licensed 
York, 286 Fifth Ave. New York, Desk AS 








Dyeing 


Hate COMB: 


produces any shade by simply combing without 
staining the scalp, perfectly harmless, du’ 
undetectable. Saves time and money and is the 
only practical way of coloring hair. 

Write for particulars. 


BIENECKH, 
Dept. 2, 1836 Mulford Ave., New York 


WASHABLE POWDER PUFF crocictes 


In two sizes, Vanity Case and dresser. A dandy birthday or wed- 

ding gift. A hand-crocheted- marvel in three and four colors. Col- 

ors are all silk and will not fade or run when boiled and washed, 

Our price 60c for Vanity Case and $1.00 for dresser size. 
Money positively refunded if dissatisfied. 

WOMAN’S ASSO., 1727 N. Capitol St., Desk3, Wash., D.C, 
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FAT. 


Free Trial Treatment - 


Licensed Physician, State of New 


reduced"’ offer. My treatment is a Ey and 
It has often reduced at * 


Reduce Your Waist or Hips. 


Also bust, double chin or large ankles, until reduced 
to normal size. Proof Treatment mailed you in plain 
wrapper, free. If you are too fat, become slender and 
vigorous in a harmless, pleasant way. Eat all you need. 
Korein Co., NZ-272, Station L, New York. 





Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at a —- 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It wi 

take a few moments to interest two of your tnadee-teey 
will soon thank you for it, and too, you will have saved $1, 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D-; c. 





AGENTS MAKE $10 DAILY Bie pe acne Eine 


let Goods, Household Necessities. No — or ve are — 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS Suc 


Double Strength Extracts. Complete line household necessities, 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Duo Co., Dept. E42, Attica. N. ¥, 


FREE! HORSESHOE NAIL RING, sterling silver, solid 


horseshoe ime garnet stone 
SEND NO MONEY” BACHMORE, 1416 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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“An ounce of Sondies. is worth a pound of cure.’ 


The Necessity of a Proper Diet 


Good health depends not only upon 
fresh air and exercize but also on what 
we eat; this is axiomatic. Good diges- 
tion calls for a rational diet and proper 
preparation of foods. Enter: the cook! 
Cooking is indeed a science, and an im- 
portant one in view of the fact that 
nothing in the world is more valuable 
than good health. As Owen Meredith 
the poet wrote: 


We may live without poetry, music and art; 

We may live without conscience and live 
without heart; 

We may live without friends, we may live 
without books— 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks, 


It is a fact however that too many of 
our cooks spoil the broth—and also 
everything else they try to cook. David 
Garrick expressed this when he ex- 
claimed: “God sends us good meat, but 
the devil sends cooks.” This is hard on 
the cooks, and if David had changed 
places with his cook he would prob- 
ably have found that he would have 
made as bad a failure of cooking as the 
cook would have made of acting. 

Regulating the diet by means of calory 
values does not in itself solve the food 
problem. A calory is merely a unit of 
heat measurement, one calory being 
the amount of heat required to raise 
one kilogram of water one degree centi- 
grade. Alcohol has probably the high- 
est calory value, but who would say it 
constitutes a desirable and rational 
diet? 

What a body needs is carbohydrates, 
protein, nitrogen and inorganic s salts— 
and also vitamins. These are furnished, 
in order, by fats, farinaceous foods, le- 
gumes and meats and vegetables. The 
proper proportion of the different foods 
varies with the individual, so no fixed 
rule can be adopted. The more physi- 
cal exercize performed the greater the 
need for those foods abundant in car- 
bohydrates—sweets and fats, which fur- 
nish heat and tissue-building units. 

People are largely guided by habit in 
the foods they eat. While preferred 
taste for certain foods should receive 
some consideration, the general rule is 
to get as much variety in your diet as 
possible. You should carefully study 
the effects of the various foods on your 
system, eliminating those that are found 
to disagree with you. In this way poor 
teeth, indigestion, bad vision, suscepti- 
bility to colds, loss of vitality and en- 
ergy etc. may often be corrected. 





Decrease in Pneumonia Deaths 

According to the U. S. public health 
service, there are more deaths in this 
country each year from pneumonia 
than from any other disease. Twenty 
years ago about 180 out of every 100,000 
persons died of the disease; today the 
rate has decreased to about- 123: Serum 
injection has been responsible for a 
large proportion of lives saved. . Dr. 
Rufus I. Cole, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, says that the use of anti-pneu- 
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moccus serum is 100 per cent effec- 
tive if properly administered. 

Dr. F. M. Huntoon, well-known bac- 
teriologist, has discovered a new spe- 
cific which he refers to as “anti-body.” 
It is the product of a pneumonia serum 
where the serum has been separated 
from the anti-bodies it ordinarily con- 
tains. It is claimed that with the new 
serum danger from anaphylaxis (a 
heart disease that often followed use 
of serum) is @liminated. 


Many Diseases Still Unconquered 

Specialization, which is becoming 
more and more the custom in medical 
science, is largely responsible for the 
decrease in health’s immortal enemy— 
disease. The concentration of a bril- 
liant, actively trained mind on one 
particular organ of man’s anatomy is 
more likely to result in an early expla- 
nation of hitherto unknown causes of a 
disease and the finding of a cure than 
when the physician’s practice is gén- 
eral. There are yet many diseases that 
defy research. Cancer may still be con- 
sidered incurable, in the absence of suf- 
ficient proof of so-called cures. 

A great number of diseases are diffi- 
cult to diagnose. Professor Rist, of 
aris, recently stated that of 342 men 
sent to his hospital supposedly suffer- 
ing from consumption only 37 had it, 
22 were uncertain, and 283 were quite 
unaffected. Because nervous dyspepsia 


‘imitates nearly every kind of abdominal 


trouble it is difficult to diagnose. The 
spleen is the seat of many troubles; its 
functions are unknown and its re- 
moval causes only a temporary impair- 
ment of the general health. Like the 
vermiform appendix, it “never will be 
missed.” 

Goiter, which many doctors think is 
caused by bad drinking water, some- 
times disappears mysteriously. The na- 
ture of leprosy is unknown, as is also 
psilosis. Elephantiasis, also a tropical 
disease, causes enormous enlargements 
of the parts affected; just why is not 
known. Aphasia is a defect of speech 
that prevents the articulation of words. 
Doctors sometimes have to teach the 
patient to speak again. And there are 
many others. 





The basis of child welfare is health and 
physical development, the foundation of 
child health lies in proper feeding. In its 
broad aspects the proper feeding of chil- 
dren revolves around a public recognition 
of the interdependence of humans upon 
dairy cattle. The white race cannot sur- 
vive without dairy products—Herbert 
Hoover. 
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Get the Best 
Sermons 
Kun y— 


the World’s Great 
Preachers 


—only one of the inspiring 
features every week in the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
which a prominent contem- 
porary recently referred to 
as ‘“‘the strongest inter- 
denominational religi: ous 
weekly in our country.’ 


Christian Herald 


A Favorite Family Paper Since 1878 


is throbbing with interest, for it believes in practi- 
eal Christianity—something te LIVE here and now, 
to meet our everyday problems pressing for solution, 
to conquer wrongs, to alleviate suffering and to add 
to the sum of human happiness. Issued every week 
—52 times a year—for all denominations. Con 
tributors include Margaret Slattery, Margaret . 
Sangster, Wm. T. Ellis, LL.D., Sherwood Eddy, Wm 
Jennings Bryan, Dr. Samuel D. Price, Bishop Wm 
T. Manning, Rev. Wm. (Billy) Sunday, Dr. J. H. 
Jowett, Rev. PD. J. Burrell, Rev. Paul Rader, Sen- 
stor Arthur Capper, Wm.~G. Shepherd, Wm. E. 
(Pussyfoot) Johnson, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, etc. 
Price glone $2.00 a year. 


SAVE MONEY On These ae 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, (52 Issues) ey 00 oo ot} 2.2 




















PATHFINDER, (52 Issues) -- -=S 7 

Pathfinder........ 2.50 Perma apt 9 All 3 for 
Christian Herald. $2.50 Christian Herald. $2. 75 
American Neediewoman.. Save $1,090 | McCali’s......... Save $1.25 
Pathfinder........ All3 for | Pathfinder........ AlN 3 for 


Christian Herald. . 
People’s Home Jour.saye $1.25 


Pathfinder........ All 3 for 
Christian Herald... $2. 
Today’s Housewife Saye $1.25 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING 





Christian Herald. $2. 35 


Farm & Fireside... Save 90. 
Pathfinder........ ee 8 for 


Christian Herald. $2. 55 


Woman’s World. .. sav «95c 











CO., Washington, D. C. 


MANE MONEY AT HOME 


67 OU CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. Quickly and 
easily learned by our new simple methed. No can 
vassing or soliciting. We show you how, guarantee 
ou steady work at home, no matter where you 
ive, and pay you cash each week. Full particulars 
and booklet free. Write today. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 


Autheriged and Fully Paid Capital 70 4 Bid 
One Million Dollars 0. Canada 


$100 to $300 a Week 


Men with slight knowledge of motors who can reach car « 
ers can earn $300 weekly without making a single sale. If they 
can also make sales, profits may reach $25,000 yearly Only 
V4 PH ofits kind ever offered. 


V. H. PHILLIPS, 1904 Broadway, NEW YORK 


—TRADEMARKS. Inventors should 
write for free Guide Books, List of 
Patent Buyers and Record of Inver 


tion Blank before disclosing inventions. Send model or sket 
of your invenion for our Free opinion of its patentble nature 


Victor J. Evans & Co. 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE Three Months to get acquainte: 


* A small paper filled with relia 
mining news Conservative information; investment guide. 


The Western Miner, 2540 W. 37th Ave., Denver, Colo, 


MAKE MONEY SILVERING MIRRORS, all ki is 


Plating, Knives, Spoons, A 
Headlights. Outfit furnished. Free Booklet. INTERNATIONAL 
LABORATORIES, Dept. 2, 311 Fifth Ave., New York 


FILMS DEVELOPED Sc *¥:;:; 


The new Davo 


finish. DAVIS PHOTO SHOP, Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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We furnish NORMAL 

















Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Is the Largest, Most Helpful and Most Widely Circulated Teachers’ ye Published. 


It is filled with just the practical aids, seasonable Daa and inspiring articies 
that you need in your daily werk. The ‘‘Keynote” of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI 
MARY PLANS is ‘‘Service’’ and this is why fully 175,000 teacners in more than pai! 
the schoolrooms of the country are finding it an invaluable aid. 

It is published monthly frem September to June inclusive—te dsome 
numbers, each =o with the choicest and best educational materia] “Ubteineb - 

ethods, Aids and Suggestions in every eo ef school work and fu! 
meets the needs of teachers of ail grades and rural 

Particular attention is given te illustrations which include drawings fer Seat Work 
Construction Worx, Cut Outs, Language Lessons Calendars, Borders, Picture Study, et¢ 

The ‘‘Teacher’s Help One-Another Club” is a. reguiar ‘feature and consists of cleve t 
devices for promoting a teacher’s efficiency, which have been tried and proven practical. 

INSTRUCTOR-PRIM. 


ARY PLANS alone one year for $2.00. 


or THE PATHFINDER alone one year for $1.00, or in combination 


‘ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year, $2.00 BOTH 
» - | THE PATHFINDER — — — — — — — one year, $1.00 {fe ony Ps 75 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. . WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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Washington’s Church Has a Celebration 


association with George Wash- 

ington, recently observed - its 
150th anniversary. An appropriate cele- 
bration took place in the edifice which 
was erected under the personal super- 
vision of the “Father of His Country.” 
The ,present church building replaced 
an earlier frame structure. It is locat- 
ed on the main Washington-Richmond 
highway, not many miles south of the 
national capital. 


Because of its close proximity to Mt. 
Vernon, Pohick church was long at- 
tended by the Washington family. Ac- 
cording to the National Republican, 
Augustine Washington, elder brother of 
George Washington, was a vestryman 
of the original Pohick church while 
George was toddling about at the age 
of three. The church derived its name 
from a small stream near it, which the 
Indians called “Powheek.” In 1764 the 
old church, which stood in another part 


: ‘er Pohick church, famous for its 





Pohick Church In the “Good Old Days” 


of the parish of Truro, as it is called, 
had fallen into decay and there was 
lively discussion among residents of the 
locality as to whether it was advisable 
to build a new church on the old site 
or on a new one. The older members 
of the congregation held out for the 
original site but the younger members 
argued that the new edifice should be 
more centrally located. ; 


At a meeting called for the purpose 
of settling the question, George Mason 
made a long and impassioned plea for 
the old site. His talk seemed convincing 
until George Washington spoke in favor 
of a new site and produced a survey 
which he had made of the parish to 
show the advantages of a change. The 
new site was voted by a large majority. 
it is said that the plan of the present 
structure was designed by Washington. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
how Pohick church looked in Washing- 
ton’s time. People for many miles 
iround assembled there regularly each 
Sabbath morning. Wealthy families 
uch as the Washingtons, Masons and 
Fairfaxes made the trip in huge car- 
‘lages that were cumbersome but com- 
fortable. Others went on horseback 
ind not a few walked. 


Church attendance was considered a 
duty in those days. Often a young 
couple would ride to and from the place 





of worship on horseback, husband in 
front and wife behind. The best-known 
rector of Pohick was Rev. Mason L. 
Weems who wrote the history of Wash- 
ington containing the popular story of 
the cherry tree and the hatchet. Most of 
the disputed anecdotes about Washing- 
ton are found in this work. The Wash- 
ington family also attended old Christ 
Episcopal church, Alexandria, Va. 





THE AUTO PROBLEM 


The automobile figures are now so as- 
tronomical that the mind is simply unable 
to grasp them. Let us assume that 3,000,- 
000 cars will be manufactured this year. 
And let us assume that 3,000,000 cars will 
be manufactured each year during the next 
10. That would mean 30,000,000 cars would 
be manufactured during the next decade, 
Such figures, staggering as they are, rest 
on the improbable assumption that the 
automobile industry would only maintain— 
not increase—its present output. 

The chances are, that the industry will 
continue to increase its present output, 
and the figures are much more likely to lie 
between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000. If we 
assume that half of these cars would be 
obsolete by 1933, it rather looks as though 
10 years from now America will be sustain- 
ing 20,000,000 or 25,000,000 cars. On a 
superficial glance, these figures look pre- 
posterously large; yet it must be remember- 
ed that they do not look nearly so absurd 
as the actual 1923 figures would have look- 
ed in 1913. 

The automobile is simply the prodigy of 
the modern world. It has persistently de- 
fied all prophecy and outrun all expecta- 
tion. When we are told that in 1920 only 
7,259,944 persons paid income taxes, and 
that of these only 731,112 paid income taxes 
on incomes of more than $5000 per year, 
it is difficult to see how the trick is turned. 
Yet the trick is turned: that is a matter of 
historical record. And as it has been turn- 
ed in the past so it will be turned in the 
future. We are confronted by the eighth 
wonder of the world. There is nothing to 
do but marvel—Minneapolis Tribune. 





THE PROFITEERS 


Woe to the greedy, grinding, heartless 
profiteers, 

Who thrive on orphans’ hunger and on 
widows’ tears; 

Who “make the ephah measure small, the 
shekel great,” 

To add increasing profits to their own 
estate; 

Who keep the selling market rising as they 
choose, 

That they may “buy the needy for a pair 
of shoes”; 

Who wring a profit from another’s direful 
need, 

Though such extortion makes their help- 
less brothers bleed. 

O Lord of Sabaoth! we cry to Thee: How 
long 

Before, Thy righteous judgments come to 
right the wrong? 

—Rev. Edgar Cooper Mason. 
(Amos 8:5, 6.) 





The sergeant and the lieutenant were 
conversing about the new recruit. “’E’s 
thin as a ramrod and ’e don’t even look 
strong enough to ’elp in the store,” com- 
plained the sergeant. 

“Let him clean the rifles,” 
lieutenant. 

“And ’oo’s a-goin’ to pull ’im through?” 
barked the sergeant, defiantly. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Sophronisba (Sophy) Smith, named for her great-aunt, 
Sophronisba Scarlett, inherits Hynds House, in South 
Carolina, on condition that she occupy it within six 
months. Sophy leaves New York with Alicia Gaines, 
whom she has befriended, to take over estate. Arrived at 
Hynds House, Sopby and Alicia hear someone playing the 
violin. upstairs, but investigation fails to disclose the 
mysterious performer. When hunger is upon them they 
appeal to this unseen spirit to send them something 
to eat. A few minutes later they are surprised when a 
strange negro appears jinnee-like at the window bearing 
a tray spread with a delicious meal. The silver, Alicia 
observes, is initialed “‘R. H. G.”’ Sophy awakes suddenly 
at night with a strange feeling which she cannot explain. 
Dr. Richard Geddes, cousin to Sophronisba Scarlett, lives 
on adjoining property. He pays Sophy and Alicia a call. 
Mary Magdalen is Sophy’s colored cook par excellence. 
Schmetz, the gardener, discovers statue buried in_garden. 
Sophy meets Nicholas Jelnik, descendant of the Hyndses, 
who lives near by. Dr. Geddes gives history of Hynds family. 
Sophy discovers ‘‘The Diary of Freeman Hynds, Esqr.’’ but 
later it mysteriously disappears. Alicia suggests taking in 
boarders to pay many bills incident to living in Hynds 
House. Colored servants report presence of ghosts in the 
spring- nae ‘The Author,’’ an expert on antiques and 
the first of the boarders to arrive, “becomes acquainted. 


“Hark to her!” grinned The Author. 
“What! you-don’t believe all the nice things 
you’ve read about me?” 

“I do not.” 

“You don’t in the least look or write like 
a dehumanized saint, you know,” supple- 
mented Alicia, laughing: 

“What do I look like, then?” He sat on 
the edge of a table-and cuddled a bony 
knee. Behind his glasses his eyes began 
to twinkle. 

“You look more like yourself than you 
do like your photographs,” decided Alicia. 

The Author threw up his hands. “And 
now, tell me this, please: How, when, 
where, and from whom, did you acquire 
the supreme art of aiding and abetting an 
old house to grow young again without los- 
ing its character?” 

“We were born;” Alicia explained, “with 
the inherent desire to do just what we 
have been able to do here. This house gave 
us our big chance. But it wouldn’t have 
been so—so in keeping with itself,’ she 
was feeling for the right words, “if it 
hadn’t been for Mr. Nicholas Jelnik.” 

The Author pricked up his intellectual 
ears. His eyes narrowed. Jelnik? I 
knew a Jelnik, an Austrian alienist; met 
him at dinner at the American Ambassa- 
dor’s in Vienna; quiet, unassuming, pleas- 
ant man, and one of the greatest doctors 
in Europe.” 

“Mr. Jelnik is Doctor Jelnik’s son.” 

“What!” shrieked : The Author. And 
with unfeigned amazement: “In the name 
of heaven, what is Jelnik’s son doing here?” 

“Mr. Jelnik’s mother was a Miss Hynds. 
She met and married your doctor abroad.” 

That sixth sense possessed by him to an 
unusual degree warned him that he was on 
the trail of “copy.” “May I ask questions?” 
he demanded. 

“Of course.” 

“Yow inherited this property from an old 
aunt, I believe?” 

“She wasn’t my aunt, really. She mar- 
ried my mother’s uncle, Johnny Scarlett.” 

“I see. And Jelnik’s mother was a Miss 
Hynds. How long has he been here?” 

“For some time before we came.” 

“Near neighbor of yours?” ; 

“Yes,” Alicia put in; “and Doctor Richard 
Geddes is our neighbor on the other side. 
His grandmother was a Miss Hynds.” 

“Pardon a writer-man’s curiosity,” begged 
The Author, smiling. “But this house is 
unusual, very unusual. While I am here I 
shall look up its history. It should make 
good copy.” 

Having a pretty shrewd idea of The 
Author’s powers of finding out what he 
wanted to find out, we thought it better 
that he should hear that history as we 
knew it. If the mystery had ever been 
solved, the tragedy of Hynds House would 
have had but passing interest for The 
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Author. But the undiscovered. piqued and 
puzzled him and aroused his combatiye 
egotism. From the pictured face of Free- 
man—dark, stern, uncommunicative—he 
trotted back to the drawing room to look 
again at the boyish face of little Richard 
leaning against his pretty mother’s knees; 
at the haughty, handsome face of James 
Hampden; and at beautiful dark Jessamine, 
who had a long black curl straying across 
the shoulder of a blue frock, and curled 
red lip, and a neck of snow. 

“Freeman was not a crook; his face is 
hard, stern, bigoted, secretive, but honest. 
Yet if he didn’t do it himself what was he 
trying to tell when death cut off his wind? 
If he did it, where did he hide the plunder? 
Here in this house? His family must have 
known every nook and cranny as well as 
he did himself, and he could be sure they’d 
pull it to pieces in the search that would 
ensue. If Richard were the thief, to whom 
did he give the loot? If the gems had 
been put upon the market, some trace of 
them must have been discovered. Remains: 
Who got them? Where did they go?” 


“That’s what the unhappy people in this 
house asked a century ago, and there was 
no answer,” I remarked, soberly. 

“And that poor woman Jessamine went 
mad trying to solve it!” he said, looking 
at her with commiseration. And after a 
pause: “And so the lady who left her hus- 
band’s grandniece the house of her fore- 
bears was Freeman’s daughter: and the 
Austrian doctor’s son is Richard’s great- 
great-grandson! I meet Jelnik sr. in 
Vienna, and come to Hyndsville, South 
Carolina, to meet Jelnik jr. H’m! Decid- 
edly, the situation has nice possibilities!” 

Whereupon he took note-book and foun- 
tain-pen from his coat pocket and in the 
most composed manner began to jot down 
the outstanding features of Hynds House 
history. “It will give me something to 
puzzle over while I’m here,” he remarked, 
complacently, It did! 

The Author approved of Hynds House. It 
had all the charm of a new and quaint 
field of exploration and research, and there 
was nothing in it to offend his hypercrit- 
ical judgment. I have a shrewd suspicion 
that Mary Magdalen’s cooking played no 
mean part in his satisfaction. His prowess 
as a trencherman aroused the admiration 
and respect of Fernolia, who waited on 
table. Fernolia had learned to admire her- 
self in her smart apron and cap, and to 
serve creditably enough. Only twice did 
she fall from grace; once was the morning 
The Author broke his own record for waf- 
fles. Fernolia, excited and astonished, 
placed the last platter before him, raised 
the cover with a flourish, and remarked 
with deep meaning: “Dem’s all!” 

The second time was when we had what 
Mary Magdalen calls “mulatto rice,” which 
is a dish built upon a firm foundation of 
small strips of bacon, onion, stewed toma- 
toes, and rice, and a later and last addition 
of deliciously browned country sausages. 
Fernolia, beaming upon The Author hos- 
pitably, broke her parole¢ “You ain’t called 
to skimp yo’self none on dat rice,” she 
told him confidentially. “De cook done put 
yo’ name in de pot big. She say she glad 
we-all got man in de house to ’preciate vit- 
tles. Yes-suh, Ma’y Magdalen aim te make 
you bust yo’ buttonholes whilst you hab de 
chanst.” 

I am told that The Author always makes 
a great hit when he tells that on himself, 
and is considered tremendously clever be- 
cause he can imitate Fernolia’s soft South 
Carolina drawl. 

Mr. Nicholas Jelnik, whom he managed to 
meet within the week, aroused The Author’s 
professional interest. For once his tried 
and tested powers of turning other peo- 
ple’s: minds inside out failed utterly. His 
innocent-sounding queries, his adroit leads, 
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“TJ wish this rain would keep up.” 
“Eh 5 sd 
“It wouldn’t come down, then.”—Judge. 





were smilingly turned aside. The defense, 
so far as Mr. Jelnik was concerned, was 
ridiculously simple: he didn’t want to talk 
about himself and he didn’t do it. 

He was perfectly willing to talk, when 
the humor seized him, and he did talk, 
brilliantly, wittily, freely, and imperson- 
ally. The egoistic “I” was conspicuous by 
its absence. And while he talked you could 
see the agile antennae of The Author’s 
winged mind feeling after the soul-string 
that might lead him through the mazes of 
this unusual character. That he could be 
deftly diverted filled The Author .with 
chagrin mingled with wonder. 

He maneuvered for an invitation to. the 
gray cottage and secured it with suspicious 
ease; called, and had a glass of most ex- 
cellent wine in his -host’s simplest of bach- 
elor living-rooms;..made the closer ac- 
quaintance of ~Boris—he didn’t care for 
dogs—and * of self-contained, dark-faced 
Daoud, Mr. Jelnik’s, East Indian man-serv- 
ant; and came home dissatisfied and deter- 
mined. He scented “copy,” and a born 
writer after copy is, next to an Apache 
ifter a scalp or a Dyak after his enemy’s 
head, the most ruthless of created beings. 


And in the meantime the wondrous news 
that The Author himself was staying at 
Hynds House, percolated through Hynds- 
ville and soaked to the bone. The Author 
was too big a figure to be ignored, even 
by South Carolina people. Something had 
to be done. But how shall one become 
acquainted with a notoriously unfriendly 
and gun-shy celebrity, a personage of such 
note that every utterance means newspaper 
space; and at the same time manage utterly 
to ignore and cast into outer darkness the 
people with whom the great one is staying? 

The town felt itself put upon its mettle. 
The first move was made by Miss Martha 
Hopkins. It was understood that if any- 
body could clear the way, carry a difficult 
position with skill and aplomb, that some- 
body was Miss Martha Hopkins. She didn’t 
bear down directly upon The Author: that 
would have been crude. She opened her 
campaign by a flank movement upon Alicia 
and me, in her capacity of secretary and 
treasurer of the missionary society. Miss 
Hopkins sailed into Hynds House on a 
perfect afternoon, to discuss with us a 
proposed rummage-sale which was to bene- 
fit the heathen, She wasn’t really worry- 
ing about the heathen: he had all the rest 
of his benighted life to get himself saved 
in, hadn’t he? All the while she sat there 
and talked about him, she was really loaded 
to the muzzle with pertinent remarks to 
affluent authors. 

She had come with the hope of chancing 
upon the great man himself; and, failing 
that, she meant to.pump Alicia and-me of 
enough material to, say, enable her té6 use 
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a part of her stock of pet adjectives in the 
paper she would prepare for the next meet- 
ing of the literary society. She had a 
pretty stock of adjeetives—plump, purple 
words like lyric, and liquid, and plastic, 
and subtile, and poignancy, with every 
now and then a chiaroscuro thrown in for 
good measure; and a whole melting-pot 
full of “rare emotional experiences,” “art 
that was almost intuitive in its passion, 
so subtly did it”—oh, do-all sorts of things! 
—and “handling the plastic outlines of the 
theme with rare emotional skill and mas- 
tery of technique,” “purest lyricism lifted 
to heights of poignancy,”—all that sort of 
stuff, you know. Next time a writer, or, 
better still, a fiddler or a pianist comes to 
your town, look in your home paper the 
morning after, and you'll see it. 


As it happened, The Author was not at 
home. His secretary had arrived a day or 
two before, and after unloading a system- 
ful of copy upon that faithful beast of bur- 
den, The Author had given himself a half- 
holiday with old Riedriech, who knew 
quite enough about old furniture to win 
his interest and affection. 


Miss Hopkins, then, had Alicia and me 
to herself. Sedately we discussed rum- 
mage-sales, and the effect of cotton shirts 
upon the adolescent cannibal; and all the 
while Miss Hopkins was stealthily watch- 
ing doors and windows and hoping that 
providence would send The Author to her 
hands. We hadn’t so much as mentioned 
his name. It pleased us to sit there and 
watch her trying to make us do so. 


The iron knocker on the front door 
sounded. And ushered in by Queenasheeba, 
there stood Nicholas Jelnik with great gray 
Boris beside him, and beauty and glamour 
and romance upon him like a light. Miss 
Hopkins had seen him on the streets, but 
hadn’t met him personally. I don’t think 
she relished the fact that she had to come 
to Hynds House to do so. Nor could she 
save herself from the crudity of staring 
with all her eyes at this handsome offshoot 
of the Hyndses, with what in a less polite 
person might well have been called avid 
curiosity. 

“Miss Leetchy,” (he had gaily borrowed 
Fernolia’s pronunciation of Alicia’s name), 
“I have brought you the butter-scotch your 
soul hankers after. I -fear you can never 
hope to grow up, Miss Leetchy, while you 
cherish a jejune passion for butter-scotch.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It might have been 
fudge!” Alicia replied airily. “But thank 
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Adam (on viewing his reflection for first 
time)—Suffering cats, Eve! Do I look like 
that ?—Judge. 





you, Mr. Jelnik; it was very nice of you to 


remember.” 

“Yes. I have such an excellent memory,” 
said he, blandly. “Miss Smith, this pre- 
served ginger is laid at your shrine. If 
you offer me a piece or two, I shall accept 
with thanks; I like. preserved ginger, my- 
self—Boris, you'll prefer butter-scotch. 
You may ask Miss Gaines to give you a 
piece.” 

Miss Hopkins, it appeared, despised but- 
ter-scotch, and abhorred preserved ginger. 

“I saw The Author hiking across lots a 
while since. Nice, open-hearted, neighbor- 
ly man, The Author—Oh, by the way, Miss 
Smith: is it, or is it not written in the 
Book of Darwin that the gadfly is one of 
the distinct evolutionary links in the de- 
scent of man?” 

“Good heavens, certainly not!” cried Miss 
Hopkins. And she looked strangely upon 
Mr. Nicholas Jelnik. 

“No? Thank you. I was in doubt,” 
murmured Mr. Jelnik. The golden flecks 
danced.in and out of his eyes. “But we 
were speaking of The Author: may I ask 
how The Author appeals to you as a human 
being, Miss Hopkins?” 

“I do not know him as a human being,” 
Miss Hopkins admitted. 

Mr. Jelnik looked surprised. His eye- 
brows went up. “Oh, come, now!” he de- 
murred. “He isn’t so bad as all that!” 


“Oh, dear me, no!” Alicia protested, in a 
shocked voice. “He may have abrupt man- 
ners and say unexpected things, but he is 
perfectly respectable, Miss Hopkins! There’s 
never been a breath against his character. 
I thought you knew,” purred the hussy, de- 
murely. “Why, he’s dined at the White 
House, and lunched and motored and 
yachted with royalties, and lectured be- 
fore the D. A. R.’s themselves! And he be- 
longs to at least a dozen societies. There 
are”—Alicia was enjoying her naughty 
self immensely—“good authors and bad 
authors. Sometimes the bad authors are 
good, and sometimes the good authors are 
bad. But our author is more than either: 
‘he’s It!” 

“You entirely and strangely misunder- 
stand gne.” Miss Hopkins spoke with the 
deadly gentleness of suppressed fury. “I 
had no slightest intention. of reflecting 
upon the character of so eminent a writer, 
with whose career, Miss Gaines, I am thor- 
oughly familiar. I was merely trying to 
explain that I had never met him.” 

“Oh, I see. Of course! I should have 
remembered that!” 

Miss Hopkins’s entire contempt for 
Alicia’s mentality overcame any suspicion 
she might have entertained, Also, she had 
come determined to discover what she could 
about The Author, and she was not one 
lightly to be put aside. She said, smiling 
tolerantly: “Of course you should! But 
mayn’t I congratulate you upon knowing 
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him? Having him here in Hynds House 
almost justifies turning the old place into 
a boarding-house, doesn’t it?” 


“The Author,” Mr. Jelnik remarked gen- 
tly, “has a very sensitive soul. - I shudder 
to think what the effect upon him would 
be were he to hear himself referred to as 
a boarder. My dear Miss Hopkins, never, 
never let him hear. you designate him 
‘boarder’ !” 

“Who’s talking about boarders?” asked a 
hearty voice> and Doctor Richard Geddes 
came in like a-gale of mountain air. 


“Miss Hopkins. She thinks the Au- 
thor’s presence almost justifies the turning 
of Hynds House into a boarding-house,” 
answered Mr. Jelnik. He added, thought- 
fully, “Curious notion; isn’t it?” 

“Martha has plenty more,” said the doc- 
tor, bluntly. “Boarding-house? Well, sup- 
posing? What was it before? A hyena- 
cage, Martha, a hyena-cage, into which 
you’d be the last to venture your nose, my 
dear woman! I say, put on your bonnets, 
all of you, and let’s have a spin in the 
fresh air. The roads are gorgeous. You 
can come too, Jelnik: there’s room for 
five.” 

Mr. Jelnik was desolated: he had a press- 
ing engagement. Miss Hopkins rose pre- 
cipitately. She also had an engagement; 
besides, she liked to walk. People needed 
to walk more than they did. The reason 
why one saw so many bad figures nowa- 
days, was that people lolled arownd in au- 
tomobiles instead of walking. 

“Well, walking is certainly good for you, 
Martha. It helps you to reduce,” the doc- 
tor agreed. Miss Hopkins said dryly that 
the little walking she intended to do just 
then wouldn’t affect her weight any. And 
that Doctor Geddes should himself take to 
walking: men always got fat as _ they 
neared 50. 

“Fat! Fifty!’ roared the doctor, with en- 
raged astonishment. “Why, [m not by 
some years as old as you are, Martha! You 
were several classes ahead of me in school, 
don’t you remember? I am exactly 39 
years old, and as you know everything else, 
you ought to know that!” 

Miss Hopkins studied him with a bale- 
fully level eye. “You really can’t blame 
anybody for forgetting it, Richard,” she 
said, ambiguously. 

“You are to recollect, Geddes, that a 
woman is always as young as she looks,” 
(Mr. Jelnik bowed, smilingly, to Miss Hop- 
kins), “and a man no older than he feels,” 
he added, for the doctor’s benefit. 

“All right. Let’s say I feel as good as 
Martha looks,” the doctor’s momentary il] 
humor vanished. Miss Hopkins smiled. 
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She had* stuck her claws inte him and 
drawn blood; but her fur was still ruffled. 

Mr. Jelnik made his adieus, Boris offer- 
ing each of us a polite paw, 

“And now,” the doctor ordered briskly, 
“to your spinning, jades, to your spin- 
ning! Into my car, the three of you! No, 
Martha, I will not take a refusal; you shall 
not walk: you’ve got to come along, if I 
have to,tuck you under my arm. I don’t 
care if you never reduce. What do you 
want to reduce for, anyhow? You're all 
right just as you are! There! are you 
satisfied ?” 

We stood by passively while the master- 
ful doctor heckled and hustled the unhappy 
Center of Culture into his car. With heav- 
en knows what feelings, she found herself 
seated beside me, Sophy Smith, while 
Alicia, beside the doctor, tossed gay re- 
marks over her shoulder. Miss Hopkins 
realized that all Hyndsville would wit- 
ness what she herself knew to be high- 
handed capture by force, but which must 
hideously resemble capitulation; and she 
also realized that explanations never ex- 
plain. 

I respected her misery enough to keep 
silent, and she made no attempt to converse. 
Her hat slid forward at a rakish angle 
over one ear, and her hair blew about her 
face in stringy wisps, as the doctor broke 
the speed laws on the long, level stretches 
of quiet roads. When we came to a rough 
spot she bounced up and down (one ‘might 
hear her breath exhaled in a—well, yes, 
in a grunt) but she made no complaint, 
uttered no protest. She was a shackled and 
voiceless victim, until we finally drew up at 
her own gate, after an hour’s jaunt, and 
allowed her to escape. 

“Why, Martha, our little spin has given 
you a fine color!” remarked the doctor, 
genuinely pleased. Two conspicuously 
red spots shone in Miss Hopkins’s cheeks, 
and her eyes were extremely bright. “We'll 
have to. take you out with us again,” he 
added, genially, 

“Shall you, Richard?” muttered Miss 
Hopkins, and scuttled up her front path. 


The Author’s secretary was pacing up 
and down the garden when we reached 
home, with Potty Black careering after 
him and every now and then dashing into 
the shrubbery to put to flight Beautiful 
Dog, who was also enamored of the young 
man with the nice smile and the good 
brown eyes. He had a great affection for 
animals, as they seemed to understand. 
Beautiful Dog laid aside, for his sake, his 
fear of white people, and slunk after him 
fawningly, wagging what did duty as a 
tail, and showing every tooth in an ear-to- 
ear grin. At sight of us, Beautiful Dog 
gave a dismal yelp and disappeared. 


“Let’s sit in the library,” coaxed the 
secretary. “I want you please to allow 
me to hold in my hands your copy of 
‘Purchas his Pilgrimes” The Author 
dreams about that book out loud. Oh, yes, 
another thing I want to ask you: what sort 
of perfume do you use, and where do you 
get it?” 

My scalp prickled. 

“I noticed it in the upper hall last night,” 
went on the secretary, innocently. “It was 
pervasive, but at the same time so delicate, 
so elusive, that I couldn’t determine what 
it was. I am very sesitive to perfumes.” 


“So are we,” Alicia told him. “And if 
what you think you ‘smelled is what we 
think we smell, it isn’t a—a regular per- 
fume. It’s a—a—a something that belongs 
to Hynds House.” 

The library was flooded with the ruddy 
light of sunset. Every bit of color in the 
big room stood out against a golden back- 
ground, and a great golden spear fell across 
the dark, brooding face of Freeman Hynds 
above the old tiled fire-place. In that rosy 
glow he seemed to look down at us with 
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Jack Evans, widely known athlete, was 
almost entirely bald as shown in photo. 
Had been losing his hair a long time, he 
writes, but it started growing anew when 
he began with Kotalko. By usingonly three 
boxes of Kotalko he obtained full growth 
anew just as you see in the larger photo, 
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living eyes. “Is that so?” The secretary 
stopped; and his head went up and his nose 
wrinkled. For the “something that be- 
loriged to Hynds House” walked upon the 
air with invisible feet. 


7 * * * 


“Sophy, do you remember the night we 
talked it over, and decided to come here, 
and you were afraid of the new soil’s 
effect upon yourself?” 

“Of course... Why?” 

“Oh, because.” 

“Because why?” 

“Just because——I wish to gracious you 
had a little saving vanity, Sophy Smith!” 

“And what, then, is this?” I asked ironi- 
cally. The Westmacotes were to arrive that 
night, in time for dinner, and I, standing 
before the mirror in my room, was what 
Alicia called “really dressed’ for the first 
time in my life. 

“From your point of view, this is a busi- 
ness necessity. From mine, it is applied 








A lantern-bearer of the deep sea. This 
strange dweller in the realms of total darkness 
carries his own light along his back and at 
the end of his tail and fins. The light serves 
to attract prey into the formidable jaws, to 
light the way and to keep the members of 
the family together. 





morality. Why, Sophy, you’re stunning! 
Here, sit down: I have to loosen up that 
hair a bit.” 

“Now!” said she, when she had critically 
surveyed her finished work and found it 
good, “Now, Sophy Smith, you are no 
longer efficient and utilitarian; you are 
effective and decorative, thank heaven!” 

Really, clothes do make a tremendous 
difference, after all. Why, I—Well, I no 
longer looked root-bound. 

“T said you’d put out new leaves and be- 
gin to bloom!” Alicia exulted. We bowed 
to the Sophy in the glass, a small and 
slender person, with quantities of fair 
hair, a round white chin, and steady blue 
eyes. For the rest, she had a short nose 
and the rather wide mouth of a boy. She 
wasn’t what you’d call a beautiful person, 
but she wasn’t displeasing to the eye. 

“Good-by, plain Sophy Smith!” cried 
Alicia, “Welcome, déar Lady of Hynds 
House! We who are about to live salute 
you!” 

The Westmacotes were delighted with 
Alicia. The Head had noticed her just 
about as much as a Head notices a pale 
file-clerk in a white shirtwaist and a black 
skirt. This radiant rose-maiden—“little 
Dawn-rose,” old Riedriech called her—was 
new to him; and so, I fancy, was a Miss 
Smith in such a frock as I was wearing. 
He, as well as his wife and Miss Phelps- 
Parsons, accepted us at our face-value, with 
the background of Hynds House outlin- 
ing us. ; 

Miss Emmeline Phelps-Parsons was a 
lady with a soul. She said she had psy- 
chic consciousness and a clear green aura, 
and that she had been an Egyptian priest- 
ess in Thebes, in the time of Sesostris. 
In proof of this she showed us a fine little 
bronze Osiris holding a whip in one hand 
and the ankh in the other, and she always 
wore a scarab ring. She had bought both 
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in an antique-shop just off Washington 
street. I thought this rather a far cry 
from Thebes, myself, but The Author in- 
sisted that if a Theban vestal of the time of 
Sesostris had to reincarnate, she would 
naturally and inevitably come to life a 
Boston one. 


The Author hadn’t taken any too kindly 
to the notion of other people coming to 
Hynds House. He grumbled that he had 
hoped he had at last found a quiet haven, 
a place that fitted him like a glove; he 
protested piercingly against having it 
“cluttered up with uninteresting, gobbling, 
gabbling, ordinary people.” 


“You came too late. You should have 
been here with Great-Aunt Sophronisba,” 
Alicia told him, tartly. “You’d have been 
ideal companions, both of you beware-of- 
the-doggy, hair-trigger-tempery,  all-to- 
your-selfish.” 

The Author gasped, and rubbed his eyes. 
Never, never, in all his pampered life, had 
one so spoken to him. “Why, of all the 
cheek!” he exploded. “Am I to be flouted 
thus by a piece of pink-and-whiteness just 
escaped from the nursery pap-spoon?” 

“Out of the mouths of babes——” in- 
sinuated Alicia. 

The Author grinned. And his grin is 
redeeming. “Sweet-and near-20,” he ex- 
plained. “I am not exactly all-to-myselfish, 
but I demand plenty of elbow-room in my 
existence. Generally speaking, my own 
society bores me less than the society of 
the mutable many. I like Hynds House. 
And I like you two women. You are not 
tiresome to the ear, wearisome to the 
mind, nor displeasing to the eye. I am 
even sensible of a distinct feeling of satis- 
faction in knowing that you are somewhere 
around the house. You belong. But I’m 
hanged if I want to see strangers come in. 
I object to strangers. Thy are strangers 
necessary ?” 

“For the same reason that you were.” 

“12?” The Author’s eyebrows were al- 
most lost in his hair. “My dear, deluded 
child, I knew this house, and you, and 
Sophy Smith, before you were born! I 
knew you,” The Author declared unblush- 
ingly, “before I was born! Now, am I a 
stranger?” 

“Then you ought to know why Sophy and 
I have just got to have people, the sort of 
people who are coming.” She paused. “We 
haven’t best-seller royalties piled up to the 
roof!” 

“No,” said The Author, bitterly, “but I 
have. That’s why I am forever plagued 
with strangers. That’s why, when I dis- 
cover a place and people that suit me to 
perfection, I can’t keep ’em to myself! Oh, 
da—drat it all, anyhow!” 

*But they aren’t coming to see you. 
They’re coming to see Hynds House,” Alicia 
reminded him _ soothingly. “Besides, I 
don’t think they’re the sort of folks that 
care much for authors,” she finished, en- 
couragingly. 

“They’ll care about me,” grumbled The 
Author glumly. “But let ’em come and be 
hanged to them! I shall take——” 

“Soothing syrup?” 

“Long walks!” snarled The Author. “I 
shall work all night and be invisible all 
day.” 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





A DOUBTFUL REPORT CORRECTED 


Southwark has a rubber road. The story 
that a resident fell from an upper window, 
and bounced so long that he had to be shot 
down to save him from starving, is, we 
feel sure, exaggerated—London Opinion. 





“Hearing Restored in 
Twenty-Four Hours” 


Amazing Results Secured in One Day by Use 
of Virex, Formerly Known As 
Rattle Snake Oil 


Deafness and Catarrh need not be 
dreaded any longer since the discovery 
of a widely known physician. Now it is 
possible for some of the most obstinate 
cases of deafness to be relieved in a 
day’s time by the application of a pre- 
scription formerly known as Rattle 
Snake Oil. This treatment is meeting 
with wide success all over the country. 

Mr. D. Dey, a Nebraska resident, 67 
years old, says, “I have used the treat- 
ment for only two weeks and my hear- 
ing is restored perfectly. The relief was 
almost instantaneous and now the head 
noises have disappeared. My catarrh, 
a case of many years standing, is im- 
proving wonderfully.” 

This compound, which is known as 
Virex, is easily used at home and seems 
to work almost like magic in its rapid- 
ity, on people of all ages. 

So confident are we that Virex ‘will 
cure you, that we offer to send a large 
$2 bottle for only $1 on 10 days’ free 
trial. If the results are not satisfactory, 
it costs you nothing. 

Send no money—just your name and 
address to the Dale Laboratories, 141 
Gray Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and the 
treatment will be mailed at once. Use 
it according to the simple directions. If 
at the end of 10 days your hearing is not 
relieved, your .catarrh and asthma 
showing wonderful improvement, just 
send it back and your money will be re- 
funded without question. This offer is 
fully guaranteed so write today and give 
this wonderful compound a tral.—Adv. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY) 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my gg | by wagons Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or - | Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.” In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how J recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 4, 70 5th Avenue New York City 
Wanted to hear from owner 


FARM WANTE of farm or good land for 


sale, for fall delivery. UL. JONES, BOX 192, OLNEY, ILL. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY Srestiscstea, particulars tree 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR, 


y; Wonder of the Year 


The new McCall’s is the woman’s 
all-star magazine—the wonder of 
the year. It will bring you 
Stories by famous writers, just 
the kind you will enjoy; articles 
by experts on subjects in which 
you are interested; just the 
. household suggestions you 
“? need and page after page 
of the famous McCALL 
FASHIONS. You will 
find any one of its 
timely departments worth 
twice the subscription 
ice. We furnish our 
readers with McCALL’S in 
combination with the PATH- 
FINDER, both one year 
for only $1.50—less than 
the price of one ordinary 
fashion magazine. Here 
are two of our greatest 


bargains: 
$2.75 


McCalls 
Save 75¢ 
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The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D.C. 
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Boston Transcript—Did you ever notice 
that the world’s woes can be classified, la- 
beled and analyzed, but its joys never? 


Ft. Scott Tribune—President Harding has 


added materially to his political strength 
by having conducted the affairs of his office 
so as to offend the Hearst newspapers. 


Toledo Blade—Ireland has asked to join 
the league of nations. May see a chance 
for a fight. 


Nashville Banner—It only remains for 
some scientist to prove that apes held non- 
stop dancing contests to settle the question 
lefinitely in favor of evolution. 





Milwaukee Journal—There is no substi- 
tute for sleep. Amateur cornetists please 
paste this on your music stand. 


Louisville Courier-Journal—Bulgaria is 
“the land of centenarians,” unless, of 
course, you happen to be a prime minister. 


Chicago News—Between the red shirts 
and the black shirts the European laundry 
business must be in a bad way. 


Minneapolis Journal—A conference of 
governors next month will consider how 
to raise the price of wheat to the farmer. 
Only two sure ways can be found: Raise 
less and eat more. 


Greenville Piedmont—Paderewski swap- 
ped notes for cash this season to the tune 
of $460,000. 


Kansas City Times—Bulgaria figures it 
an rub along betweén foreign wars if it 
can switch a civil war in now and then by 
way of practice. 


_— 


Boston Transcript—The supposed skull 
of the tertiary period, found in Patagonia, 
turns out to be only a stone. It is not even 
an ivory dome, of the kind now in use. 


Toledo Blade—‘No compromise” 
France. “No money,” says Germany. 
chance,” says the dove of peace. 


says 
“No 


Kearney Hub—The linotype operator who 
onverted the “one-house legislature” into 

“one-horse legislature” was not more than 
three-quarters of a mile wrong. 





Washington Star—In spite of the extra- 
rdinary activity of printing presses, 
Europe has-not been able to design a cur- 
tency as attractive as that issued by the 
U.S, A. 


Baltimore Sun—Ford knows how to make 
one kind_of flivver. Why run for office and 
isk making another. 








Boston Transcript—Vacation life should 
e one of change, says the expert. Whether 
here will be any change left at the end of 
t is another matter. 





Detroit Free Press—The people who in- 
vent table manners evidently go on the 
theory that whatever is comfortable must 
pe wrong. 





Capper’s Weekly—Henry Ford doesn’t 
bother to read history; he makes it. 


Minneapolis Journal—A society “to pre- 
vent the Bible from being scoffed at in 
olleges” has been started. The Bible has 
been scoffed at for about 2000 years, both 
n and out of.colleges, and still remains the 
international “best seller.’ Why worry? 


Sioux City Tribune—If London scientists, 
who have succeeded in beheading beetles 
ind grafting on new heads which seem to 
work as well as the original containers of 
whatever brains a beetle may have, find a 





oie peace ian: a 


way to apply their skil 
expect to do, some 
manufactured. But it is going to be a bit 
hard to decide what to do with left-over 
material. 


Providence Journal—The latest map of 
the heavens shows 300,000,000 stars, but 
little old Earth is good enough for us. 


Portland Express—They have tried about 
everything else in Europe but a moratorium 
for talk. 
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A-FISHIN’ 
Wunst we went a-fishin’—me 
An’ my pa and ma, all three— 
When there was a picnic ’way 
Out to Hanch’s woods one day. 


An’ there was a crick out there, 
Where the fishes is, an’ where 
Little boys *taint big and strong 
Better have their folks along. 


My pa he ist fished an’ fished 
An’ my ma she said she wished 
Me an’ her was home, an’ pa 
Said he wished so worse’n ma. 


Pa said if you talk er say 
Anythin’, er sneeze, er play, 
Haint no fish, alive or dead, 
Ever goin’ to bite, he said. 


Purt’ nigh dark in town when we 
Got back home, an’ ma says she 
Knows she’ll have a fish for shore, 
An’ she buyed one at the store. 


Nen at supper, pa he won’t 

Eat no fish, an’ says he don’t 

Like ’em—an’ he pounded me 

When I choked—ma, didn’t he? 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





“A man kin have an education dat he can’t 
use,” said Uncle Eben, “same as he kin have 
a grand piano wifout bein’ able to play it.” 
—Washington Star. 
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Habit Cured or No Pay 
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teed. Harm Complete treatment sent 
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HE secret of woman’s cfisrm. is that 
natural physical perfection which lends 
enchantment wherever she goes, 


Bust Pads Will Not Do 
No man loves & dummy. There is no 
appeal in false, physical make-up. an 
cannot be deceived. You must be a REAL 
woman, and because you are, you want to 
be perfectly developed. 


Physical Culture Developer 

Science comes to your rescue with a wonderful new 
invention which will enlarge the bust of any woman. 
No creams, no medicines, no electrical contrivances, no 
hand massage, no fake free treatments to deceive you. 
A simple, effective, harmless home developer you use 
a few minutes night and morning until fully developed. 
That is ali, simply use it, nature brings roun 
contour of perfect beauty which every woman secretly 


craves, 
Are You Lonely? 
Do you know that the women who are most sought 
after and admired are those 
form? You can acquire thi; 


fascina , 
once and let us tell you how 


s Charm 





NATURALLY A 


Beautiful 
Bust 





one to five inches with this wonderful home developer. 
We will also send you photographic proof, showing 
results before and after, for we have received thousands 
of letters of praise from grateful women. 


Only Real Developer 

You ean now be happy and sought after and admired 
and loved, if you will let us explain how you can 
obtain this remarkable developer and use it 30 days 
entirely at our risk—the only real method known for 
enlarging a woman’s bust to its natural size and beauty 
Write us today, not send one penny—just your 
name and address plainly written, will bring all infor- 
mation in plain, sealed envelope’ by return mail. 


THE OLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. D.C, Clarinda, | 
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LOSD IRnERVeLs Msy> 


“Mamma,” asked Freddie, “are we going 
to heaven some day?” 

“I hope so,” was the reply. 

“I wish papa could go, too,” continued 
the littie fellow. 

“Well, and don’t you think he will?” 
asked his mother. 

“Oh, no,” replied Freddie; “he could not 
leave his business.” 





“What are you crying for?” 

“Because Nina won’t play with me.” 
“Why won’t she play with you?” 
“Because I’m. crying.”—Paris Journal 
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Artist Father—I am reading the school 
reports about you. 

Little Girl—And I’m reading the news- 
paper criticisms of your work. We’ll both 
say nothing about it!—Copenhagen Klods 
Hans. 


Jakie—Ikey, you should put the curtains 
down when you kiss your wife; I saw you 
last night. 

Ikey—The chokes on you, Jakie; I wasn’t 
home last night—New West Trade. 


“When Ah had de influendways Ah had 
a chill dat was so cold dat Ah froze all de 
waterpipes in de horsepittle.” 

“Ain’t nothin’. When Ah had de fever 
mah mouth done melted de doctah’s thu- 
mometah an’ Ah had to wear asbestos 
pajamjams to keep from bu’nin’ de sheets.” 
—Legion Weekly. 


Willie—Won’t your pa spank you for 
staying out so late? 

Tommy (whose father is a lawyer)—Naw, 
I'll get an injunction from ma postponing 
the spanking, and then I’ll appeal to grand- 
ma and she’ll have it made permanent.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“What profession is your boy Josh going 
to select?” 

“I’m going to educate him to be a law- 
yer,” replied Farmer Corntossel. He’s nat- 
urally argumentative an’ bent on mixin’ 
into other people’s troubles an’ he might 
jes’ as well get paid fyr his time.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Two Scotsmen decided to become tee- 
totallers, but McGregor thought it would 
be best to keep one bottle in case of illness, 
The whisky was bought and put in a place 
agreed upon. 

After three days Sandy could bear it no 
longer, and he said, “McGregor, I am ill.” 

“Too late,’ said McGregor. “I was ill 
all day yesterday.” 


She—When a man who bores me terribly 
asks me where I live I always say in the 
suburbs. 

He—How clever! And where do you 
really live? 

She—In the suburbs.—Paris Matin. 

The stern parent was interviewing his 


daughter’s suitor who was asking her hand 
in matrimony, “She tells me she loves 
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you,” returned the girl’s father, “but that 
is not all. Do you think you can afford to 
pay for all the little luxuries that she is 
accustomed to?” 

“Why—er—yes, that is, if she’ll do with- 
out the necessities, I can,” replied the 
young man, reflectively—National Repub- 
lican, 


“’'m thinking of shooting my husband 
and I want to retain you as my lawyer.” 

“But, my dear madam, isn’t this a rather 
unusual proceeding?” 

“Why, no, indeed. I thought the next 
thing to do was to engage a lawyer, as I’ve 
already had photographs taken and ordered 
some new  gowns.”’—Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


Cousin Ethel—Well, what do you think 
of your new son-in-law? 

Bereaved Parent—I don’t know yet. 1 
only saw him once for a few minutes when 
Molly didn’t happen to be ready when he 
honked, and then he didn’t take his gog- 
gles off.—Legion Weekly. 


“Please read me the poem you are read- 
ing, mother?” begged a little boy, sweetly. 

“But I’m afraid it’s too old for you, dear,” 
his mother answered. “I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t berable to understand it.” 

“Oh, yes, I would,” was the calm answer, 
“so long as you didn’t try to explain.”— 
Washington Star. 


The young lady palmist at the church 
bazar said to one of her girl clients: “I 
if your hand you are going to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Wonderful,” said the girl. 

“You are engaged to a man named Wil- 
kins,” continued the amateur seer. 

“How amazing,” gasped the girl. “Surely 
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STOP STOMACH 
Trouble in 3 Days 


ie troubleand constipation are responsible 

for most illness and fae, bloating, If you area 

sufferer from acidity, , heart burn, 

constipation, peer Ee ma A etc., to seove that 

you can stop these troubles ms 3 ‘depa with with the 
‘To-Lax Trea 


pleasant, scientific, tment,! will 
send you a $2 bottle postpaid and of charge 
or obligation. If i: cures you tell. friends and 


ay me whatever you think is fair, otherwise the 
ismine, Me rely send your name today for this 
free introductory offer—good for only 19 days. 
‘W. Donald, 113 Jenkins Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








$1 S197 i eet 2 ts ae 
not, cos! 
STERLING COMPANY 








SPECIAL SALE of NEW “Modern” DUPLICATORS 


Duplicates 40-50 copies of everything you write, Letters, et 
NoGlue or Gelatine. K. Durkin, Reeves Co., PITTSBURGH, PA, 











POEMS WANTED—Wiises fon ono! 
SUBMIT MANUSCRIPTS AT ONCE, or write NEW ERA 
MUSIC COMPANY, 105 ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


WRITE FOR PAY tor newspapers and magazines. C 


respondents and story writers make big moncy 
Copyright book teiling how sent FREE by editor on request 
Press Reporting Syndicste, 460 Times B'dg.. St. Louis. Mo. 


K First trial offer—Any 
size kodak film 


veloped and six glos 
sy prints 20c. Cameron Phote Co., A-3418 Burch Ave. .Cincinnati, ‘Odio 


eoutcotens filed on partial payment 
js on a iceomey | copyrights, et 
tevens & Co,, 682 F St., 
Weshitaren: db. Cc. j 


Established 1304 

















SUMMER PRICE REDUCTIONS 


are now in effect. The leading magazines have cut their club prices to the limit to induce 
readers to orJer their year’s reading matter during the dull summer season when clerks 
are not rushed. The Pathfinder, true to its name, offers you the following clubs at the 


lowest prices obtainable. 


Prices will advance early this year. A word to the wise i3 


sufficient—SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE MONEY. 
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lines on my hand can not reveal the 
pi .me——" 

“Lines,” (sniffed the palmist. “Who 
said anything about lines? You are wear- 
ing the ring I returned to Mr. Wilkins 
three weeks ago.”—Argonaut, 


‘What’s the matter, old man? You look 
se dy.” 

‘ve got to go abroad at once.” 

“Rubbish! Don’t let the doctors frighten 
the life out of you like that.” 

It wasn’t a doctor; it was a lawyer.”— 
London Tit-Bits, 


\ young Swede appeared at the county 
judge’s office and asked for a license. 

“What kind of a license?” asked the 
judge. “A hunting license?” 

‘No,” was the answer. “Aye tank aye 
bane hunting long enough. Aye want mar- 
riage license.’—New York Freeman’s Jour- 
nal. 


Poet—I propose to publish my poems 
under the name of John Smith. 

Candid Friend—Well, I don’t think that’s 
playing the game. 

Poet—Why not? 

Candid Friend—Just think of ithe thou- 
sands of innocent men who will be sus- 
pected. 


Woman customer (after the tired looking 
clerk had pulled down blanket after blan- 
ket until there was only one left on the 
shelf)—-I don’t really care to buy a blanket 
today. I was only looking for a friend. 

Clerk—If£ you think he’s in the other one, 
madam, Pll gladly take it down for you.— 
Country Gentleman. 


She (pensively)—Two months ago I was 
mad about George. Now I can’t see any- 
thing nice about him at all, Strange how 
changeable men are.—Paris Sans-Gene, 


Tourist—What is the surest sign you 
have that summer has at last arrived? 

Farmer—A letter from my rélatives in 
the city—Boston Transcript. 


Matty—We have a new dishwasher at the 
house. 

Charlie—-How so? 

Matty—I noticed the difference in the 
finger prints on my plate—Tech Life. 


Shopper—I’d like to see something cheap 
in a felt hat. 

Salesman—Try this on, the mirror is at 
your left. ‘ 


Teacher—Now, Tommy, if your father had 
2(. dozen eggs in his store and found 18 of 
them were bad, how much would he lose? 

Tommy—Nothin’; you don’t know Pa. 


“Why are you crying so, little man?” 

“My sister’s cat died today.” 

“How pathetic! And did you love your 
sister’s cat so dearly?” 

“Naw. But paw gimme a lickin’ fer 
throwin’ it in the well.” 








The eccentric minister arose and cleared 
his throat, but remained silent. At last he 
ike: “There is a fellow in the gallery 
hugging a young lady; when he’s done 
I'll begin.” 


RESTAURANT HUMOR 
Angry -Customer—Say, waiter! 
many times have I called you? 
Waiter (haughtily)—You’ll have to heep 
count @f that, sir—I have other things to do, 
Pasadena Post. 


She—Oh, dear! I wish we had a hammer 
» crack this pie-crust. 

He—Wait a moment, my love, I will buy 
sandwich. 


How 





_ A cheap restaurant in the East end of 
-ondon’ displays before its patrons a card 





on which is written this advice: “Do not 
tip the waiter. He makes more than the 
owner and has a half-day off.” 





Waiter—Here, what are you doing with 
those teaspoons in your pocket? 

Customer—Doctor’s orders. 

Waiter—What do you mean, 
orders? 

Customer—He told me to take two tea- 
spoons after every meal.——Banter. 


“Look here!” ctied the diner, “is this 
apple pie or peach pie?” 

“Can’t you tell by the taste?” asked the 
waiter. 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Then,” said the waiter, “what on earth 
does it matter which it is?” 


doctor’s 





AUTOMOBILITIS 

Ford—Your engine is coughing badly 
again. 

Henry—Shouldn’t wonder. I had _ its 
muffler off last night—Science and Inven- 
tion. 

“Hear you got a new car. Does she rat- 
tle?” 

“Rattle? I'll say she rattles—sounds like 
a skeleton having a chill on a tin roof.” 





Mrs. Newmotor—Mr. Gasse, I want you to 
put some of that Everlasting air in the 
tires. That kind you put in yesterday flat- 
tened right out in no time. 

Mr. Gasse-—My mistake, lady. I put in 
30x3 air, and your tires are 35x5 !—Way- 
side Tales. 





Motorist—Yes, it took me about six 
weeks hard work to learn to drive my ma- 
chine. 

Pedestrian—And what have you for your 
pains? 

Motorist—Liniment.—Pacific Weekly, 





“Squire,” asked Constable Slackputter, 
the well-known sleuth of Petunia, “what 
would you do to a feller that confessed he 
was driving his Ford at the rate of 45 miles 
an hour?” 

“Fine him for exaggeration!” snapped old 
Squire Peavy.—Kansas City Star. 


CARUSO AS A VENTRILOQUIST 


The famous Caruso had two hobbies, he 
practiced ventriloquism and he made cari- 
catures. Of the former hobby a story is 
told. Caruso had sung in a garden party 
in Tuxedo, and afterwards he agreed to give 
an exhibition of his ventriloquial powers. 
standing under a huge oak tree, he peered 
up into the foliage and said: 

“Young man, what are you doing up 
there.” 

“I -ain’t doin’ nothin’, mister,” 
treble faltered. 
fun.” 

Caruso was amazed. Of course he had 
no idea that there was really anyone in 
the tree. As he stood there, peering up, 
there was a great .outburst of applause 
from the assembled guests. They agreed 
that they had never witnessed such a 
superb display of ventriloquism before. 
Seeing how the land lay, Caruso smiled to 
himself. Then, still peering up, he called: 
“Will you behave yourself, boy, if I let you 
stay?” 

“Oh, yes, mister—sure,” said the fright- 
ened little voice, and again there was 
frantic applause.” 

“Well, stay then. But hold on tight.” 

“Oh, I will, mister.” Renewed applause. 

“Don’t fall!” 

“No, sir!” 

Then Caruso turned to his audience and 
smiled and bowed. They clapped him to 
the echo. It was the most successful ven- 
triloquial exhibition of his career.—Argo- 
naut. 


a childish 
“I jes’ climb up to see the 


Cured Her 





Rheumatism 
Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs, J. E.. Hurst, 
who lives at 608 E. Douglas Street, C-429, 
Bloomington, Ill., is so thankful at having cured 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid 
of their torture by a simple way at home. 
Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely mail 
your Own name and address, and she will glad- 
ly send you this valuable information entirely 
free. Write her at once before you forget. 


Gallstones 


Every reader who suffers from inflammation 
and catarrh of the Gall-Bladder and Gall Ducts 
associated with Gall-stones of the 

Liver, or has symptoms of an in- 

flamed condition of the gall-blad. 

\ der =e. all ducts should write 

y f r. Paddock’s free book- 

let caylee: simple, effective, 

A“ jative treatment and contain= 

g hundreds of testimonial let- 
‘trom tisfied patients. Over 100,- 


d -¥ today, oe 
a will be mailed os 
F. 201, Kansas City, Me 
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Wheezing 
Do it with ATLAS ! teh hits the spot and 
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Asthma, Bronchitis ‘ 
head, makes breathing easier, prevents choking, smoth- 
r 


ering or ing fo reath—no more sleepless nights, 
It safegua = your health in any weather or season. 
i foe sufferer of oy Fever and Catarrh needs GEN- 

ATLAS TREATMENT to get we well—marvelous 
results in hopeless = ~~ Generous Free send name 
and address. Be sure to give age and nature of disease for 


special aay 
TLAS —~ va COMPANY 
issi wrens mone BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
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PERKING CHEMICAL CO., 44-4 St., Hastings, Nebre 


Ends Stomach Trouble 


No matter how long you have suffered— 
how much you have doctored—how many 
times you have been told your case is in- 
curable I positively —— that my spe- 
cial Remedy “A” will end the worst case of 
stomach trouble (except cancer) or I make 
no charge for the treatment. I take all the 
risk, you none. You must get satisfacto 
results or you are out nothing. Don’t suf- 
fer another minute—send me your name 
and address to-day and get FREE PROOF 
by return mail. Be stre to give age. Walter 
A. Reisner, Box AE-64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hay Fever and 


ASTHMA 


o matter how | you 
remed: withou cost It bs cured thous- 
try my remedy without cost to you 1t has completely, 
eured—then $1.25. Write me today. 
D.J.LANE, 486 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kans. 


MEN——AGE 17 to 45 .mecss. 
Amen make secret FOREIGN DETECTIVE ay. 304 St Lowi 
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| The Biggest Oppo: 
of Your Life 













SS 
$3 an Hour 
Carl P. King, of Kentucky, a 
machinist, says: “Since I re- 
ceived my outfit the time 
I've spent calling on cus- 


tomers bas paid me $3.00 am 


hour profit.” 


$625 a Month 
Andrew B. Spencer, of Penn- 
sylvania,is an insurance man 
who represents us in spare 
time. We paid him $625 for 
one mounth’s spare time, 





Large and Steady Profits 
J. J. Maher, of Maine, finds 
the Comer business a sure 
way to steady and large 
profits. He averages $250 to 
$350 a month, and frequent- 
ly goes over the $500 mark, 





Ste 
$256 for Cne Month’s 
Spare Time 

F. E. Wright, South Carolina 
railroad man, finds the Comer 
Agency a great profit mak- 
er. $256.56 for one month’s 
leisure hours’ effort. 








Will You Give Me a Chance 
To Pay You $100a Week? 


I want to make you a special new offer whereby you can earn 
from $100 to $1,000 a month cash. And I am going to tell you how : 
to get started immediately without waiting or delay. 


You can be your own boss. You can 
work just as many hours _a day as you 
please... You. can start -when you want 
to and quit when you want to. You don’t 
need experience and you get your money 
in cash every day When you earn it. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too. good to be true? If it 
does then let me tell you what J. R. Head 
did in a small town in Kansas. Head 4ives in 
a town of 631 people. He was sick, broke, out 
of a job. He accepted my offer. I gave him 
the same chance I am now offering you. At 
this new work he has made as high as $69.50 
for one. day’s work. 

If that isn’t enough, then let me tell you 
about E. A: Sweet, of Michigan. He was an 
electrical engineer, and didn’t know anything 
about selling. In his first month’s spare time 
hé earned $243. Inside of six months he was 
making between $800 and $1,200 a month. 

W. J. McCrary is another man I want to tell 
you about. His regular job paid him $2.00 a 
day, but this wonderful new work has enabled 
him to make $9,000 a year, 

Yes, and right this very minute you are being 
offered the same proposition that has made 
these men so successful. Do you want it? 


A Clean, High-Grade 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather 
Coats? They are advertised in all the lead- 
ing magazines. Think -of a single coat that 
can be worn all year round. A geod-looking, 
stylish coat that’s good for summer or win- 
ter—that keeps out wind,.rain or snow, a 
coat that everybody should have, made of fine 
materials—for men, women and children, and 
sells for less than the price of an ordinary 
coat. ; 

Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stotes. All 
our orders come through our own representa- 
tives. Within the next few months we will 
pay our representatives more than three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for sending us orders. 
And now I am offering you the chance to be- 
come~our representative in your territory and 
get your share of that three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, All you do is to take orders. 





Important Notice 


The Comer Manufacturing.Company is the big- 
gest business of its kind in the world. Every 
Statement is true. Every promise will be ful- 
filled, and anyone writing to them is assured 
of honest, square treatment. 














We do the rest. We deliver, We collect, and 
you get your money the same day you take 
the order. 


You can ‘see how simple it is. We furnish you 
with a complete outfit and tell you how to 
get the business in your territory. We help 
you to get started. - If you send us only two 
average orders a day, which you can get in 


an-hour or so in the evening, you can make 
$100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to, find out, for this 
is the same proposition that enabled George 
Garon to make a elear profit of $40.00 in his 
first day’s work—the same proposition that 
gave R. W. Krieger $20.00 net profit in a half- 
hour. It is the same opportunity that gave 
A. B. Spencer $625 cash for one month’s spare 
time. 


I need five hundred men and women, and | 
need them right away. If ycu mail the cou- 
pon at the bottom of this ad I will show you 
the easiest, quickest, simplest plan for mak- 
ing money that you ever heard of. I will send 
you a beautiful style book and samples of 
cloth. I will tell you where to go, what to 
say, and how to succeed. -Inside of thirty 
days you can have hundreds of dollars in cash. 


All. you need do to-day is write your name 
down below, cut out the coupon and mail it to 
me at once. You take no risk, you invest no 
money, and this may be the one outstanding 
opportunity of your life to earn more money 
than you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You 
don’t agree to anything, and you will have 4 
chance, without waiting—without delay and 
without, investment—to go right out and make 
big money. Do it: Don’t wait. Mail the cou- 
pon now. 


C. E. COMER, The Comer Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y-242 Dayton, Ohio 


Just Mail This NOW! 


Pesesesesens avs senansnpsees™”, 
» THE COMER MFG. CO., - i 
1 Dept. Y-242, Dayton, Ohio - 
§ . Gentlemen:—Please send me, without obli- , 
! gation on my part, copy of your booklet and , 
§ full details of your proposition. i 
- , 

i 
: Ey errr eee re Ty or L , 
' ? 

i 
a ney ere rae et mpeg : 
. 4 
; , 
a 7,9* hear: (Print or Write Plainly) : 
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